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THE GRAVES OF GENIUS. 
BY EMMA BLOODWORTH. 
Where the dead, whose living tones fill’d earth with dreams of heaven— 
Where to their loved and precious dust has dust at last been given— 
Where do they rest whose honour’d names breath’d ever of renown, 
They of the burning heart and mind, they of the laurel crown ! 


Some lie beneath the sculptured tombs, beneath the holy shade 
Of England's old cathedral- walls, wherein our fathers pray’d, 
And marble statues stand around, and o’er them banners wave, 
And chisell’d flowers in beauty bend above each hallow'd grave. 


And some lie on a foreign shore, far from their childhood’s home, 
And only by their place of rest the r’s step may roam, 
And only the dark cypress-tree is left to mark the spot 

Where one may sleep whose blessed tones can never be forgot. 


And many lie beneath the sod, the village-church around, 
Without a stone to tell us where their green beds may be found ; 
Neglected and alone they seem, and yet it is not so, 

Though seldom to their quiet graves earth's wanderers may go. 


Where sleeps the dust of those whose thoughts are not by death laid low! 
Where are the tombs of genius seen !—what matters it to know. 

Think rather of the place of rest the mighty dead must find, 

And shrines that never may decay, in every thoughttul mind. 


{Written for the Anglo American.) 
HANS AND JANET STRYKER. 
AN INCIDENT FOUNDED ON FACT. 

BY JACOB CHRISTENER. 


Returning on foot from a visit to some poor relatives at the East end of Long 


into a bye-path, and was benighted on Hempstead Plains. Chilled with wet 
and cold, and exhausted with fatigue, | at length reached a hat, for it was 
better, located, as I afterwards learned, within two miles of Duyrea‘s Mill, and! 
four north of Deacon Willets’ salt meadow. 

Knockiog for admittance. a gaunt-looking man of about fifty, with a red ca 

his rea heer a short pipe in his mouth, raised the latch, and with rade hos- 
pitality exclaimed, (ere I had time to speak), “‘ Walk in stranger, and let me 
shut the wind and sleet out ; you can tell us what you want inside.” Grateful 
for the invitation, J quickly crossed the threshold, and was met by the only other 
occupant—a hard-featured female as ever I saw. Of ordinary stature, she was 
about the same age as her partner, but shrunk, shrivell'd, and tann’d,—a com- 
pound of wrinkle, freckle, and skin. She wore a yellow petticoat, a short spe- 
cies of grey tunic, and a coarse canvass apron. A handful of hair, like a small) 


Island, during the blustering weather of last winter, { lost my way by ihe 


bunch of grass sprouting from the orifice of an inverted flower-pot, had forced) 


its way through a hole in her cap. A large blue pincushion was pendant from 
one side of her waist, and balanced on the other by a queer looking pocket 
She held a knitting apparatus in her hands, and was apparently engaged in 


« ” a stocking. 
Tent Beytor and his wife Janet were of Dutch descent, but had somehow 


or other Jost the land and the en bon point of their ancestors. ‘They were child-| 


less and well nigh penniless. I suspect, from what I have heard, that Hans’ 
never liked work, and that his daily visits to the store at Cow Bay, had been 
one chief cause of his lady losing both her temper and beauty. Telling them 
of my mishap, and that I might have perished had I not fallen in with their] 


t request to remain through the night, for which accommodation I was wil 

to pay ; though they had no other apartment to which I could retire, and 
no bed save the one they occupied. A corner of the floor, a piece of old car- 
pet and a bag containing, it might be, half a bushel of Indian meal, were all 
they could promise by way of bedstead, mattrass, and pillow. As I had no 
idea of undressing, these were, with the shelter of the roof and warmth of the 
fire, not to be sneezed atin my situation. | therefore, after partaking of a plate 
of “hot mush and molasses,” (than which my hostess kindly said she was sorry 
she had nothing better to offer) began to look a little about me. 

The furniture, or what there was of it, was better than the dwelling. The 
most conspicuous specimens on the floor, were three chuirs, a stool, a round ta- 
ble, and a chest of drawers—all of oak, and the front of the latter elaborately/ 
carved. They were such as were in fashion two centuries ago. The bedstead 
was venerable in appearance, but it had also seen better days. One of its legs 
was spliced and held together with cords. ‘There was no head nor foot-board 
and the tester was gone. On the wall, opposite the hearth, were 
several things whie® had certainly once bel to a larger establishment. A 
bright pewter plate was hung up by a piece of twine, passed through a hole in 
the rim ; under it was a tin basting ladle, three wooden and two iron spoons. 
On a level with the plate, and a foot from it, wasa tin candle-box, beneath which| 
shone three patty-pans and a nutmeg grater. But what puzzled me exceed- 


dwelling, for 1 was ready to faint when I reached it, they complied with my : 


some sugar-boilers transfer concentrated syrups to molds; and except the in- 
struments used in some country churches for “ making the collection,” i.¢., 
large wooden or metallic dishes, with five feet poles fastened to them by way 
of handles. The deacon or churchwarden as he passes up and down the isles, 
thrusts one of these between each row of ——— without incommoding 
them by crowding in himself. By shaking it in front of those who make no 
movement towards contributing, he also awakens their organs of benevolence. 
The device is a decided improvement on the bag and old scap net, formerly 
employed in the same manner and for the same purpose ; for young fellows and 
mischievous boys often dropped into these, clam shells and muscle shells, in- 
stead of cents and six a practice they cannot follow without immediate 
detection in the modern substitute. 

Yan this man, said [ to myself, be a deacon and of conemgs so large 
as to require this beautiful contrivance to reach the farthest of the pews. 
Such a thing may be, but [ can hardly believe it. Cogitating on the subject, 
and determined to elicit something from my taciturn friends, for neither host ner 
hostess encouraged conversation, | was about to begin, when the former gave 
unmistakeable symptoms of being about to retire. He knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, slipped off his shoes without bending his body or using his hands to 
untie them, loosened his neckcloth, a yawn that actually startled me, and 
stepped to the side of the bed. Prompted by —— of delicacy, I tamed 
round—an act which | rather think was a greater relief to myself than to him. 
But Mrs. Stryker came to my aid. Across the corner near which I sat, ran a 
cord, over which a few unenviable articles of male and female apparel were 
hanging to dry. These she pulled down, and passed over the line two wide 
pieces of rag carpet, the lower ends reached to the floor. ‘Thus was quickly 
put up a curtain or sereen that answered every purpose required ; though, to be 
‘sure, not so handsomely nor so gracefully arranged as an old Grecian artist or 
a modern upholsterer would have fixed it. 

Into the little insulated recess she indirectly invited me. The intimation I 
promptly obeyed Jeaving my hat and coat on my chair, as they were the only 
articles of dress 1 intended to take off. Between stooping and creeping I got 
junder the hanging partition and laid down in a twinkling; my head on the meal 
sack and my face to the wall. But sleep | could not, ghts of my own bed 
at home and of the primitive couch on a aay I was resting ; thoughts of the ad- 
venture which had led me to the hut—uncertainty respecting the character of 
the inmates, for at that time [ was as ignorant of them as the reader—and an 
iundefinable feeling, not unmixed with fear, compelled me to turn over, that if 
danger m any shape should come, I might be sensible of its approach. 

Certain I am, curiosity had no part in the movement, which I } 
by imperceptible degrees and with no perceptible noise. I became instantly 
aware that through two or three ings in the tattered screen (which nearly 
touched my face) I could see as | lay every part of the room, and almostas 
well as if the carpets had not been put up. At any rate ] saw Hans get into 
his nest and aiterwards watched Janet sit by the fire for an hour or more. 
‘woman! Her hands were busy knitting, but her thoughts were certainly busy 
jwith something else—what, ] know not. Her eyes were steadily directed to 
jthe flame or the trammel. Ouce only did tney glance in my direction, A 
smile now and then flitted over her features, but ever and anon a spasmodic 
twitch horribly deformed them. I was sure she was brooding over troubles, but 
what prospects or what thoughts made her smile | could not conceive. 

While thus eugaged, the drowsy deity had been stealing my senses away, 
and just as he was whiskug me off to the regions of forgetiulness—where he 
had carried Hans an hour before—a alight but sonorous sound broke the en- 
jchantment and drove his godship up the chimney or out of the door. Unclos- 
ing my eyelids | beheld Mrs. Stryker bending over the hearth within two feet 
of me, and what put me fully oa the gui vive was the long-handled stew pan, 
which she held with one hand while with the other she was actually filling it 
with glowing hickory coals! Had I been asleep I could not have 
such a thing, much less of that which soon was to follow. The latter, I am 
sure, the reader cannot guess, no matter how shrewd his powers of guessing 


may be. 
pan now charged to the brim, she turned down the cover, but in the act 

of doing so let it drop suddenly oa its seat, when it gave the same short ring- 
ing sound as that which awoke me. As if weary with stooping sbe next rested 
a moment, during which I observed the influence of the inclosed fire on the 
bright polished lid. On the surface of the yellow metal streaks and clouds like 
patches of various colors ared and gradually dissolved into a uniform red- 
dish tint. I felt the air reflected entering the ings through which I 
was ing. Janet next silently st to the foot of the couch in which her 
. Cautiously untucking the clothes she 
insinuated between them the portable furnace and slowly it up till the 

handle disappeared—then, as leisurely brought it down ! 

‘ot till this much had been done did the real nature of the implement once 
occur to my mind. I had, of course, both heard and read of ing- 
but had never seen one till now—supposing this was a genuine one. next 


ingly was a bri copper utensil, something like a | stew-pan. It hada 
hinged Saver brass, curiously on it was chased 
rude figure of a man astride of either a flying dragon or something between 
alligator and a rattle-snake. A brass tubular socket was rivetted to one sid 
of the pan, and into this socket was inserted a jong painted wooden stick, equal 
in length, finish, and thickness, to a Shaker’s broom handle. This strange in 
strument hung from a nail between the — plate and the candle-box. 1 
have since learned that it was inherited . Stryker from her grandmother, 
whose great uncle brought it over from Holland in Stuyvesant's time. 
I did not recollect having ever seen any thing of the kind except ladles which’ 
tallow chandlers use for baling ley out of deep vats, or those flat ones by 


operation was similar to the first. Gradually pushing the pan up to the pillow, 
and polling it down to the foot. The performance was too novel and interest- 
ier ae me not to observe it minutely ; hence I remarked that, although Mrs. 


Stryker at first kept the pan near the side, she veered it more and more to the 


middle. How often this was done | cannot tell, but I remember when for the 
from under the sheets, I be- 
|gan to admire the i uity, simplicity and utility of the invention ; and to re- 

her name who invented it ; for the au- 
thor, quoth I, was surely a woman. Few domestic comforts owe their origin 
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They differ but little from Mrs, Stryker's except in the length of their handles. 


We may, therefore, conclude that on a sudden emergency @ lady on being), 


conf——Oh !——Heavens ! Eh! Murder !——What’s that !——Oh ! 
Such were some of my exclamations or involuntary shrieks as a mass of 
hot cinders and ashes came down on my face, accompanied by a roar that almost 
rent the drams of my ears, and instantaneously put an end to my pie 
on the origin of warming-pans. Instead of which, thoughts of thunder, volca- 
nie eruptions, earthquakes and lava, of the Elder Pliny choking with burning 
dust, and of skeletons exhumed at Pompeii, flashed across my mind. I knew 
not at first but that a deluge of fire was consuming the land. : 

Springing’ out of my lair, Itumbled over Hans, who was sprawling on the 
floor in his shirt. His eye-balls glared with inhuman lustre, he bellowed like a 
wounded buffalo, and for two minutes, with scarcely an intermission, kept howl- 
ing—** Mercy! Mercy cannot stand it.”"—‘ Mercy,” &c. Each time 
I tried to-raise him he yelled as if the touch gave him additional pain—and so 
it did. It appears that circumstances which transpired after he went to bed—| 
especially those connected with the warming-pan—had become so blended with 
his dream, that he imagined the last judgment was over, and he was about to 
undergo the sentence passed on him; so that in my efforts to move him he 
thou cht some fiend was appiying cauteries to his stomach and poultices of boil- 
ing lead to his arm-pits. The fact is, some of his pains were as real as if he 
had been under the hands of demoniacal practitioners. ; 

But where was his wife? Alas! There she sat near the scene of her last 


manipulations. Poor innocent soul! As if struck dumb at the wildness of}| 


Hans she remained a little while mute, then, as if ignorant of the cause of his 
wildness, rather snappishly asked what ailed him, and what was he making such 
a strange muss about? But this would not do. He had now called in the 
greater part of his straggling senses, and no sooner did the truth flash on his 
mind than awful were his w~ & and more awful the blessings he poured upon 
her—blessings, the terms of conveying which would be unlawful to utter any- 
where, and therefore cannot be repeated here. They could only have been 
brought from that place, of which a few moments before he thought himself a 
permanent tenant. 

The witnesses against her were too visible and too numerous not to be ob- 
served. The principal one lay close to Hans, with a few live embers still within 
its polished sides, while on the ground were scattered others, which in his frenzy 
had been taken by him for the glittering eye-balls of subterranean tormentors. 
In the dark,7.¢., ere Janet had relit the lamp,such a supposition was not strange. 
The perceptive powers of the reader may be great, and his imagination super- 
naturally active, yet can he not realize half the horrors of the scene; nor is it 
in my power to convey an adequate idea of them. I shall, therefore, merely 
add a brief narration of facts—resuming at the point when the commencement 
of the catastrophe made me break off :—When about a foot of the handle had 
for the last time emerged from under the sheets, its progress was suddenly ar- 
rested by some hidden eause. To overcome the obstacle, whatever it might 
be, Mrs. Stryker, _— as thought, applied both hands to the shaft, but she had 
hardly time to do this ere the pan, quilt and blanket were on their way to the 
ceiling, and Hans himself either thrown or blown on the floor! 

As if suddenly seized with St. Vitus’s dance, he could neither sit, lay, nor 
stand still a moment. Had the soul of a howling dervise just entered his body, 
his gestures could not have been more unnatarally violent, nor his yells more 
unearthly and awful. And no wonder! For one part or other of his bewildered 
body was constantly coming in contact with the heated os or its dispersed con- 
tents. Now he sat on, knelt on, trod on, and anon fell on—hot cinders, and. 
naturally enough, accompanied each fresh torment with a fresh scream and fresh 
shudder. 

The position of Hans in bed was a proximate cause of his woes. His body 
instead of being stretched out straight, as Janet supposed, was bent into that 
form which he most preferred when awake, or in other words that which he as- 
sumed when he sat inachair. His bust and legs being parallel to each uther 
and perpendicular to the thighs—hence, when the pan reached the pillow for 
the last time, Mrs. Stryker unfortunately inclined it towards her husband a lit- 
tle too far, so that in drawing it down, one side came slap against the upper part 
of his right knee, upon which she unwittingly pressed with additional force the 
searing implement. To expect a person in such a case to sleep on, is to expect 
a barrel of gunpowder to remain quiet with alighted match thrust in it. Hans 
did that which the reader and everybody else would have done. He instantly 
performed a midnight summerset ; and, to the surprise of his wife, then entered 
upon the principal act of a Long-island tragedy. 

Poor fellow! He thought at the time, he was performing inan infernal thea- 
tre—where he was permanently engaged—and was experiencing a taste of the 
amusements he was destined to furnish to fiendish spectators Janet in a twink- 
ling saw her mistake, but, as with many other persons, not till it was too late to 
remedy it, Like an inexperienced enchantress she stood aghast at the spirit 
she had raised, and wondered at her power in raising it, especially with so sim 
ple a talisman and so little effort. 

When I had assisted Hans back to the bed, on which he contrived to sit as 
well as he could, Mrs. re te swept the dispersed cinders into the hearth. 
and hung the unlucky long-handled pan on its appropriate nail. His shirt was 
the scrimpiest effair | ever beheld, and one more picturesquely perforated in the 
body and vandyked in the borders I never expect to behold. His knee was se- 
verely burnt, to say nothing of smaller blisters on other parts of his excoriated 
carcase—some, in all conscience, serious enough. He was really a pitiable ob- 
ject. While I applied with a feather, a liniment of goose grease, of which a 
bottle was fortunately in the house, terrible were his mutterings—the least ob 
jectionable objurgation was “‘ Damned Vrow.”” To my extreme discomfort the 
replies of Janet were any thing but what they should have been. So far from 
assuaging his pains by soothing and supplicating tones, she added considerably 
to them by unconjugal replies, “ Z tell you (she added for the third time) Twas 
only pore my own side, and your leg had no business there!’ This home 
thrust poor Hans could only parry by grinding his teeth, and in half smothered 
whispers exclaiming, ‘‘ Damned Vrow,” with other epithets stil! more compli- 
mentary to his better half. I was in extreme distress—I knew not what to do. 
I had no right to interfere, and could obviously do no good if Thad. Instead 
of softenin his resentment with emolients and with tears, she seemed pleased 
with sprink ng the vinegar and salt of her spirit on his lacerated soul. He 
would not let her touch him, and as things were, I really could not blame him 


The God of sleep came no more under the roof that night, nor, I suspect, 
for several succeeding ones. [ left early in the morning, but not without leav. 
ing with Janet my advice as well as pay for my supper and lodging. At her 
request I called on a neighbour, whose house was in my way, and made known 
Hans’ misfortune, so that he would not be left alone in his distress. A week 
after I went a mile out of my way tosee him. He was recovering,but slowly. 


‘the joint was affected, and at one time serious apprehensions were entertained 
by the Doctor. The patient’s body was almost covered with blisters. A large 
‘one on his right breast, three smaller on his back, and several on his legs and 
arms, received while struggling among cinders on the floor. He, however, re- 
‘covered, and the first thing he did when he got the use of his lege, was to walk 
to Hempstead, where he sold for old brass the prime agent of his safferings ; 
first having so disfigured it with an axe, as to render it worthless except for the 
‘brass founder. The proceeds did not cover half the cost of lotions and salve. 
‘His wife sorrowed, during the cold weather, for the loss of her pan, but Hans 
was inflexible. He believed its destruction was the only security he had from 
not undergoing another small auto de fe—from his dwelling being converted 
into a chamber of torture, himself the culprit and Janet acting inquisiter. 
| He says he will carry to the grave indelible marks of her care for—hersel/, 
‘and if her present feelings continue he will probably go out of the world invok- 
ing negative blessings upon her. : : 

very story has its moral. Besides showing the danger of heating half a 
bed when the other half is occupied, married ladies may here learn how care- 
ful they should be in indulging selfish comforts. When such want a warming- 
pan, they should make one of their husbands—if used aright they will seldom 
wish for any other. It had been well for Janet Stryker had she never owned a 
brass one. 

If, ladies, you should inadvertently ever cause your partners’ bodies to be 
flayed like Bartholomew’s, grilled like St. Laurence, or blistered like Hans 
'Stryker’s, don’t wantonly increase the temperature of their scorched sensa- 
tions by unkindness. While their persons are covered with vesicles, vesicate 
not their souls with skinning rejoinders—with cantharides out of your lips, 
'And above all places never make their couches the scenes of torments more 
\shocking than those devised by Procustes. 
| Instant death is preferable to lingering tortures. It is better to be pounded 
with Zeno in a mortar, sunk in the sea in a cage of lead with Sotades, or con- 
sumed in the brazen bull of Perillus, than to be fried and carbonated piecemeal 
as was poor Hans Stryker. 


EOTHEN. 
{Second notice.] 

We have all heard that the Emperor of the Fleas keeps his court at Tiberi- 
as, but we were never informed of the different tribes of his subjects till our au- 
thor met with them in a temple where he passed the night, and thus describes 
these inhabitants of ene of the four holy cities (the other three are J 
Hebron and Safet) : 

“Except at Jerusalem (he says) never think of attempting to sleep in a ho- 
ly city. Old Jews from all parts of the world go to lay their bones upon the 
sacred soil; and as these people never return to their homes, it follows that any 
domestic vermin which they may bring with them are likely to become perma- 
nently resident, so that the population is continually increasing. No recent 
census had been taken when | was at Tiberias; but | know that the congrega- 
tion of fleas which attended at my church alone must have been something 
enormous. It was a carnal self-seeking congregation, wholly inattentive to 
the service which was going on, and devoted to the one object of having my 
jblood. ‘The fleas of all nations were there. The smug, steady, importunate 
flea, from Holywell Street ; the pert, jumping ‘ puce,’ from hungry France ; 
the wary, watchful ‘ pulce,’ with his poisoned stiletto ; the vengeful ‘ a" 
Castile, with his ugly knife: the German ‘ floh,’ with his knife and fork, imsati- 
ate, not rising from table; whole swarms from all the Russias, and Asiatic 
hordes unnumbered,—all these were there, and all rejoiced in one great inter- 
jnational feast. I could no more defend myself against my enemies than if I 
had been patn a discretion in the hands of a French patriot, or English gold in 
the claws of a Pennsylvanian Quaker. After passing a night like this, you are 
glad to pick up the wretched remains of your body long, long before morni 
dawns. Your skin is scorched, your temples throb, your lips feel wihened sok 
dried, your burning eyeballs are screwed inwards against the brain. You have 
no hope but only in the saddle and the freshness of the morning air.”” 

After such suffering we love to hear of English character; and here it is, ac- 
cording to our Somersetshire authority : 

«If a man, and an Englishman, be not born of his mother with the natural 
Chiffney-bit in his mouth, there comes to him a time for !csthing the weari- 
some ways of society—a time for not liking tamed people—a time for mot danc- 
ing quadrilles, not sitting in pews—a time for pretending that Milton, and Shel- 
ley, and all sorts of mere dead people, were greater in death than the first liv- 
ing lord of the treasury—a time, in short, for scoffing and railing, for speaking 
lightly of the very opera, and all our most cherished institutions. It is from 
nineteen to two or three-and-twenty, perhaps, that this war of the man against 
men is like to be waged most sullenly. You are yet in this smiling England, 
but you find yourself wending away to the dark sides of her mountains, climb- 
ing the dizzy crags, exulting in the fellowship of mists and clouds, and watch- 
ing the storms how they gather, or proving the mettle of your mare upon the 
broad and dreary downs, because that you feel congenially with the yet unpar- 
celled earth. A little while you are free and unlabelled, like the ground that 
you compass, but civilization is coming and coming ; you, and your much-loved 
waste-lands, will be surely enclosed, and sooner or later you will be brought 
down toa state of utter usefulness; the ground will be curiously sliced into 
acres, and roods, and oggpen and you—for all you sit so smartly in your sad- 
dle—you will be caught ; you will be taken up from travel, as a colt from grass, 
to be trained, and tried, and matched, andrun. All thisintime; but first come 
continental tours and the moody longing for Eastern travel; the downs and 
the moors of England can hold you no longer; with larger stride you burst 
away from these slips and hes of free-land—you thread your path through 
the crowds of Europe, and at last on the banks of the Jordan you joyfully 
know that you are upon the very frontier of all accustomed respectabilities. 
There, on the other side of the river (you can swim it with one arm), there 
reigns the people that will be like to put you to death for not being a vagrant, 
for not being a robber, for not being armed and houseless. There is comfort 
in that—health, comfort, and strength, to one who is dying from very weari- 
ness of that poor, dear, middle-aged, deserving, accomplished, pedantic, and 
pains-taking governess, Europe.” 

Fellows of this spunk may go safely to the Dead Sea, where, says our anony- 
mous friend, ‘1 bathed. The ground covered by the water sloped so gradu- 
ally that I was not only obliged to ‘sneak in,’ but to walk through the water 
nearly a quarter of a mile before I could get out of my depth. en at last I 
was able to attempt a dive, the salts held in solution made my eyes smart so 
sharply, that the pain which I thus suffered-acceding to the weakness occasion 
ed by want of food made me giddy and faint for some moments, but I soon 
w better. I knew beforehand the impossibility of sinking in this buoyant 


He was not able to ~slk out for three months, for the wounded knee gangrened, 


water ; but I was surprised to find that I could not swim at my accnstome? 
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In this part of his journey he had been sadly misguidec by one who or 


! was all alone before him. There was these two pitted together and face to 


ing tribes ; but I fancied that they refrained from this act of hospitality, not et 


within the confines of the Desert, and my tent was pitched as usual ; but one 
of my Arabs stalked away rapidly towards the west without telling me of the 
errand on which he was bent. After a while he returned ; he had toiled on a 
graceful service ; he had travelled all the way on to the border of the living 
world, and brought me back fortoken an ear of rice, full, fresh, and green. 
The next day I entered upon Egypt, and floated along (for the delight wasas 
the delight of bathing) through green, wavy fields of rice fan pastures, 


and plentiful, and dived into the cold veudure of groves and gar- 

grisly beards, stood shouting and cheering, and and my hot eyes in shade, as though deep, 
length the raft entered upon the difficult part of its course ; the w - i. = _|lwaters.”” 
seized and twisted it about, and then bore it rapidly downwards 8 Prom d A dromedary-gallop to Suez—a journey to Nablous and Safet—and all the 
mers flagged, and seemed to be beat in the struggle. But now t oe hoot! |remainder, will serve to fill up the measure of gratification to be reaped from 
on the bank, with their rigid arms uplifted straight, sent fortha cry and as this volume ; for which, thanking the author (a thing we seldom do), we dismiss 
that tore the wide air into tatters, and then to make their urging yet more) nes the pubhic nate. 
strong, they shrieked out the dreadful syilables, ‘brahim Pasha!’ The 
mers, one moment before so blown and so weary, found lungs to answer t " 
cry, and shouting back the name of their great destroyer, they dashed on throug HE MINERS: 
the torrent, and bore the raft in safety to the western bank. A STORY OF THE OLD COMBINATION LAWS. 

Before we ram the Holy Soot and cross the desert to Cairo, we must quote BY THE MEDICAL sTuDENT —{ Concluded. 
the berial of an Eastern pilgrim. . | mund was now continually about the person of Mrs. Peeche, appeari 

there no jand they were many. “lis object was to lead her to crime, partly for his own 
of his pious journey and the end of his su ey ar in dak 1 oui how’ |advantage, to have her completely in his power, partly from revenge ; for, from 
coffin nor wrapper, and as I looked full myers a “The riest—strong and |the first time she had unfeelingly laughed at his early blunders, he had cher- 
yon sorted ar the ki unpaid or ill’ |ished against her a vindictive feeling which his late disappointment, and the 
portly, fresh, fat, and alive with the li eof the anima Reg om, . P hurried |secondary misery it besides had bred for him, had certainly not put to rest. 
pee atiently,||And the whole of this love then was acted—it had been all along a deception 
over the words with shocking haste; presently he called imp this Of tnd sévenge.” We canast deny that her beauty, 
ie weall which considerable, had made some impression upon him, but it was deci- 
unbs yie isted! 
his grave, so roughly bundled in that by id bevel completely his, and doted on bis with an adeair. 
that if the sharp malady of life were still upou ald have quivered with pain ;|/ation, a devotion, and a joy, which she felt was traly dove, and as different even 
cull and from the regard she had formerly entertained for her husband, as it again was 

ines i i i 

clay was ifself again,cool,firm, and tough. The pilgrim “ tee a then, lof people who generally are the first perceptive of such affairs. Edmund was 
I threw the accustomed nati of Ces baly ood apse na bien, I did not sa | wo acious to allow it to be in the slightest degree*evident, and while he had 
and in lees than a minute, the earth wager pe ge oa te irequentiyi the wile so completely in his power, he was finding his way rapidly into the 
‘ alas !’ (nobody ever does that I know of, ws ell out of the scrape of being! good graces of her husband. By an exceedingly distant and deferential de- 
psn» ieee the old man had got rathe portment in his presence, by numerous flatteries—well disguised and skilfully 
alive 2 . vor it is'jadmi —and by a well-acted devotion to his interests, he in a short ti 

before be it singular iece of imaginative |/every sugges:ion in matters connected with the business. And this fact, where- 
which, without inquiring too minutely, we copy. After mentioning Mrs. Peeche, only sunk her husband a 
mirages, he says : ‘ ut while he was thus managing his master and mistress, he did not 

On the fifth day of my journey the air above lay oe pare aophas be sch in his brother Mark, and during = see moinents concocted a scheme, which 
thas iy d d i the! he thought would make his fall sudden and complete. ‘This was to organise a 
leno | counter-combination among the masters, one of whose measures was to be a 
heavens through wasted fluods of light. The sun, Gene bet das! deeupeill sudden and simultaneous dismissal of all their men, at a moment previously 
shone down more mightily now than ever on me he s surrour ded) /agreed upon in secret, nportation from the mining distriets of Seot- 
my head under his fire, and closed my ey ete weet’. ‘oT yt i; but! lend by their collier-vesseis, vi a colony vf new workmen, who would be con- 
me, I af bells, seat with lower wages, and being strangers and nobs, and detested by the form- 
niko Sanaa Wate of Marlen, that never before sent forth their music are r labourers, would not be likely, at least for years, to join in any gener- 
the Blagon hills! My first idea naturally was, that I still ow to Mr. Poecka, divesting him to enfald it to the put 
the le welll jetors, and get as many of them to join in it as possible. 
my eyes, and plunged my bare face into the light. arp Ya ing for joy,| Nee ‘at this time, Mark Vaspar, by some insolent and exorbitant demand had 
enough awakened, but still those old Marlen Vee pe The After a while the strongly excited the masters against him, though they were powerless to avoid 
bet pane Oem) eee et es h " I any of m ty had a complying with it. They were therefore prepared to receive with avidity, such 
to me'ja scheme as that invented by Edmund, and when, at a dinner given at his house 
watch by which to measure the exact time of Poncho pen ~ aking the merit of it entirely 
that ebeet ten 'talnates hed passed before the I : ed d the deep stillness||to himself, he found them disposed both at once to embrace it, and to give him 
perfect dryness of th Ainicdr Amey ep vaatgiont by ioning a reat! credit for ‘more capacity than they had ever before placed to his account. But 
of 4 bet thees| Edmund on hearing that he had thus exposed the scheme in public, before nu- 
tension and consequent susceptibility of the hearing organs, ha aa nda Vndiliceomnns senvdnha: Sa of them belonging to the mining class, and some of 
liable to tingle under the passing touch te . Wien aay ettnes to England i:||whom he knew, and others suspected to be, members of Mark's confederacy, 
swept across my brain in a moment of sleep. a: 5 and that the sailor||while he cursed his unguarded folly, could not help congratulating himself on 
hae been told me that like sounds have been heard at sea, has listened in!|his vanity, which had led him to claim the whole authorship. 
becalmed under a of At this time I “Within ‘an hour after the proposal had been broached, and while they were 
trembling wonder tot - im rnal, which jast enabled me to know the day ol/|yet over their wine, Mark Vaspar had got possession of the whole affair, and 
to the European calendar ; and when in myj/had taken his measures. But before you find out what they were, let us return 
tent at night I got out my pocket-book, found that the to Peeche was a woman of considerable intel- 
roughly allowing for the difference of time in bells Mar fully capable of entertaining the passion of love 
at of Sensing thet strange pe the parish to morn- jin its strongest intensity and most perfect refinement—that love which is per- 
len must have been actually calling the prim coggregation o ‘a pa ape the! ceptive of beauty of soul alone, taking that of body but as a secondary consid- 
ing-prayer. The coincidence amused me faintly : bat } cou oe pre Plu. na. though h may afterwards, by fancy’s aid, gild up the latter to some- 
least hope that the effect which I had experienced was any ot bvllehine fie dad the love.in which’ the 
sion, an allusion liable to be explained (as every illusion in t aye) y ne tall then 
some of the philosophers who guess at nature’s riddles. It at pert the, such a0 only minds of a ka oh coder end 
“fotgetfalness of||much cultivation are capable of feeling or appreciating, she loved her 
God's holy day ; but my fancy was too weak to carry a faith like that. Indeed,||mour ; and with the Gite, che any 


7 
pace; my legs and fect were lifted so high and dry out of the lake that my ‘the vale through which the bells of Marlen send their song is a highly respecta- 
stroke was baffled, and I found myself kicking against the ze air instead of ble vale, and its people (save one, two, or three) are wholly unaddicted to the 
the dense fluid upon which | was swimming. The water Is perfectly bright |practice of magical arts.” ‘ 
and clear, its taste detestable. After finishing my attempts at swimming and And to finish our repast with the Desert (we repeat him): “Over all the 
diving, I took some time in regaining the shore ; and before I began to dress, heavens above, over all the earth beneath,there was no visible power that could : 
I found that the sun had already evaporated the water which clung to me, and |baulk the fierce will of the sun: ‘he rejoiced as a strong man to run a race; his . 
that my skin was thickly encrusted with sulphate of magnesia "’ going forth was from the end of the heavens, and his circuit unto the ends of 
tend-| it; and there was nothing hid from the heat thereof.’ From pole to pole, and 
ed — : _ was, |from the east to west, he brandished his fiery sceptre as though he had usurped 
however, consoled by meeting with his first real Arabs—miserable enough they all heaven and earth.SAs he bade the soft Persian in ancient times, so now,and 
were—and crossing the Jordan dangerously on a raft of the radest kind. Of fiercely too, he bade me bow down, and worship him ; so now in his pride he 
the former he says: ‘I observed, indeed, that they did not offer me the bread seemed to command me, and say, ‘Thou shalt have none other gods but me.” 
and salt, which | had understood to be the pledges of peace amongst wander- ‘ 
that the poor fellows had no bread to offer. They were literally ‘out at grass ;” ‘appeared a dark line upon the edge of the forward horizon, and soon the line 
it is true that they had a scanty supply of milk from goats, but they were liv- deepened into a delicate fringe, that sparkled here and taere as though it were 
ing almost entirely upon certain grass stems, which were just in season at that sown with diamonds. ‘There, then, before me were the gardens and the mina- ; 
time of the year. These, if not highly nourishing, are pleasant enough to the |tets of Egypt, and the mighty works of the Nile, and I (the eternal Ego that [ ' 
taste, and their acid juices came gratefully to thirsty lips.” And of the jatter: am !—I had lived to see, and 1 saw them. When evening came, I was stil 
“ Twelve of the Arabs now stripped, and tied inflated skins to their loins ; six’) 
of the men went down into the river, got in front of the little raft, and pulled!) 
it off a few feet from the bank. The other six then dashed into the stream | 
with loud shouts, and swam along after the raft, pushing it from bebind. Off} 
went the craft in capital style at first—for the stream was easy on the eastern | 
side ; but I saw that the tug was to come—for the main torrent swept round in’ | P 
De wes banks of th ome men with their lon reg | 
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husband, and would talk to Edmund of him in a manner that often startled 
even him. 

About two miles to the rear of her house was a large wood, which being en- 
closed within a round bend of a river, had no regular path through or even near 
it, and was quite unfrequented. Jt was very rocky, and thick with brushwood ; 
and in different parts of it were the mouths of one or two old coal-mines, long 
ago disused or wrought out. One of these had the engine-house, a little tur- 
reted building, still standing, covered with ivy, and topped with waving bush- 
es. The mounds of coal-dust or other rubbish, had been converted into gras- 
sy knolls, overgrown with bramble, wild brier, and dog-rose, and in the midst 
| ee the black mouth of the pit This one had been filled up to within about 

irty feet of the upper surface, in which state it had been left with its brim 
overhung with bushes, and its new bottom formed of mud, moss-weeds, sticks, 
fallen leaves, and the like. The spot was completely surrounded by wood, 
and was approached by an old wheel-track that wound among the trees. Noth- 

ing could be more sequestered. The only creatures to be seen near it by day 
might be a party of children, gathering nuts or wild berries, or by night, the 
slouching, stealthy figure of a her. 

At twilight, or early night, this was a favourite haunt of Edmund and Mrs. 
Peeche, for a scarcely traceable path from it through the wood, opened into the 
rear of the in which the house stood, and about different parts of this 

k she had always been accustomed to take a morning or evening walk. 

ere they were wont to find unbroken solitude, green foliage, a balmy atmos- 
phere, the nightingale’s music, and the soft gloaming of the summer-time, 
with all the other charms that act as accompaniments to love, and make its 
sweetness come flower-scented to the heart. And such was the chosen scene 
of their guilty joy. 

On the evening of the third or fourth day after Peeche’s proposal to the mas- 
ters, they were here as usual, and as they sat by each other on ene of the green 
knolls, they were startled by groans, and a voice callipg faintly for help from 
out the old pit whose murky mouth yawned beside them. 

On the first alarm they sprang to their feet, and she, starting from his side, 
would have fled through the wood. But on a moment's reassurance of them- 
selves, they stood still, whispering, pausing, and listening again, and then si- 
lently approaching the mouth of the mine, they parted the bushes, and cau- 
tiously Jooked down. They saw the body of a man laid at the bottom among 
some rotten brushwood, sticks, and leaves. Presently looking up as he heard 
the rustling of the bushes and catching a view of their heads— 

“ Mercy, good me, | am dying,”’ he said. 

“Gracious God, Edmund—it’s he—Peeche—my husband !"’ she exclaimed, 
in a quick, thrilling whisper, catching her paramour by the arm with a hand 
that trembled as it clutched. ‘ Three days ago he went over to Haverfield to 
— has not been home sirce—Great Providence, is it come to this at 
ast!” 

“‘ Hold back now, Joan, dearest—hush, let me speak to him.” Then going 
— the brink, and stooping over to look down, ‘Is that Mr. Peeche ?” he 
asked. 

“ Vaspar! thank God! help me out of this, Vaspar; lose not a moment, 
for love of mercy—I am dying—lI have tasted nothing for three days.” 

Here he convulsively caught a handful of the wet leaves, among which he 
lay, and pressed them to his mouth, chewing a portion. This made his voice 
much more strong and distinct. 

“Oh, Vaspar, have you no food near you to throw me down a morsel—oh, 
for Heaven's sake ! lose no time.” 

“* How do you come to be there, sir? Did you fall in?” 

* Oh—no, no—I was thrown down here by ruffians—the miners, headed by 
your brother the agent. They attacked me, brought me here, and he with his 
own hands put me down.”’ 

Here Edmund drew slightly back from the brink, and remained for a space 
motionless in thought, whilst the wife stood beside looking eagerly at him, as 
if anxious to read in his countenance his thoughts of their situation, and inten- 
tions as to her husband; but a vast tumult of new thoughts and schemes were 
rising, taking form, heaving upon each other, mingling and rolling in his mind, 
like smoke-volumes in a crater. In a minute he had resolved upon a course of 
conduct to pursue. ‘The leaving of Peeche to his fate was the principal point 
of it, but he desired that between himself and her it should appear that the 
measure was entirely of her suggestion. ‘This was that he might have a strong 
hold on her for ever after, and in any dispute between them shake himself 
clear of the guilt, and throw it entirely upon her. 

Had I not better go to the house, and get the servants with ropes ?”’ said 


“Never!” cried she, with fierce emotion. ‘‘ What, would you tie me 
in to a hated torment thus by lucky chance cut from me. Fool, don’t you 
see he is here being murdered—we have not done it—we are powerless of 
means to help—can we be blamed!—no other creature will come near—he 
must soon die. We can keep our secret, or even should it come out, what 
can they do to us!—what have we done!—nothing! ‘Then do nothing—let 
him alone, and with the blessing of—(we cannot write the impious sentence) 
—I am free once more, though with the loss of half my father's pro- 
rty 

«But starvation is a dreadful death, Joan!” 

* True ; but a sure one for us. It has no scar, and is not to be known from 
o— dissolution—besides, it does not entail the hideous afterthought of 
bl 

** But he is your husband!” and as he spoke, she quailed before the pecu- 
liar expression of his eye— He is the man you swore to love, and all 
that.” 

‘“‘T made him such in a moment of infatuation produced by his false preten- 
ces. He never loved me—but fraudulently cozened me out of my hand and 
fortune—and to be cozened by such a fool! Oh, there have been muments since 
then when under a stronger infatuation, I could have paid the penalty by sui- 
cide. Husband! he has been acurse to me. It comes bitter, indeed, such a 
reproach from you, Edmund, for whose love I have dared so much, and am now 
daring the punishment of hell.” And she fell upon his neck and wept copious- 
ly, while he soothed her with silent caresses. ‘ He shall never come between 
our loves again,”’ she continued ; “ you surely do not wish to save him now, 
dearest—you have not ceased to love me—if you have, save him, and J 
shall die.”’ 

a But, Joan, my heart's own Joan, I cannot help feeling mercy, huma- 
nity— 

“‘ Mercy to him is destruction to ourselves—is it not better that he should 
die, than that we should live in misery? We cannot much longer conceal our 
love, and then by divorce he may rob me of what remains, and marry some fool 
like himself into all my father’s property. 


Reader, every portion of this dialogue was overheard by the wretched hus- 
band. They had in their excitement spoken in a rather elevated tone, and as 
the lay below in the still, moveless air, the rocky sides of the shaft had, like a 
igantic To or the ear of Dionysius, conducted to him the sounds! 
‘He was tremblingly alive to every syllable, for his life was depending on it, and 
‘fool as he was, he heard his wife's infidelity, hatred, and ferocious thirst for his 
death, with feelings of horror, indignation, jealousy, and revenge, that rose 
above those uf the immediate danger of his situation, and crying aloud, by a 
frantic effort of his exhausted frame, he hurled at them both, but especially at 
her, all the epithets, curses, and threats, that a mind driven Lo desperation could 
isuddenly throw together. 

| His wife trembled, in spite of her masculine nerve, as with her paramour 
she stealthily drew back, and away from the opening. 

“Is there no fear of his finding his way out!” said she. 

«| fear not,” was the whispered reply ; “the sides of the shaft are smooth 
and sheer—my brother takes his measures too surely for that. But look,” and 
he drew an orange from his pocket, “I may throw this down to alleviate his 
sufferings a little!” 

“No,” cried she, snatching it from his hand, and flinging it away far 
the brushwood, “not five minutes’ prolongation of life shall he have through 
me—those that will find him dead, it is possible, if he eat, might find him alive 
—and what becomes of us then! But, hark!” 

When they were no longer visible or audible to the poor writhing victim, the 
‘screams, prayers, and appeals he uttered, ys, have turned a tiger to mercy, 
iwhilst his voice had acquired a new and rending tone that grated on the ear, 
and more on the heart. 

“ Joan, Joan,” he cried, “will you leave me to die in this pit. Oh, Joan, 
my wife! what have I done to you that you shoald desert me? Joan, | am 
‘starving to death—will you forsake me, your husband? You have lain in my 
ibosom, Joan—Vaspar, have you no mercy—speak to her, save me, and I will 
forgive you both. Joan, Vaspar—do you not hear me! will you not speak to 
- !—are you gone? Oh, may God’s eternal wrath curse you both? Joan, 

oan ” 
But here in his despair, his voice refused its office, and when he would have 
shrieked, the breath soughed in his dry inflamed throat, mocking his efforts to pro- 
duce a sound. When he could be no longer heard, his wife falling upon the 
bosom of her companion, and weeping as if she could have died among her 
tears, addressed him, 
“Oh, Edmund, you see what I have done for you—will you ever cease to 
love me?” 
They kept their secret well. 
In about eight days Mrs. Peeche sent to Haverfield, a distance of about 
twenty miles, to learn if her husband was still there. The answer was that he 
jhad not been there at all. A search was immediately instituted, and a large 
‘reward offered for information regarding him. At length he was discovered by 
isome labourers out of employment, who had engaged in the search with a view 
to the reward. 
Nobody had any doubt that he had fallen into the pit by accident, while un- 
wary in the pursuit of game, for his loaded gun was found beside him among 
the wet leaves. And while there were no marks on his frame of any violence, 
one of his shoulders was dislocated, as would be the likely consequence of 
sucha fall. The verdict found by the coroner's jury was, in consequence, 
Accidental Death ” 
It was not long till Colonel and Major Peeche arrived, accompanied by a 
couple of lawyers, and though Mr. Hasteleigh, before his death, thought he 
had pretty well secured his fortune to his daughter and her issue, they managed, 
as representing the heirs of the deceased Mr. Peeche—for he had no children, 
to secure a considerable amount of property. As soon as this matter was set- 
tled, Edmund, who had been ever since the death of his master at the actual 
uncontrolled head of the business, married the widow, and thus became Mr. 
Vaspar of Weldon Edge. 
No sooner had he done so, than his character came out in its true and most 
vivid colours. ‘The name of the firm was no longer Hasteleigh and Company 
(for Lieutenant Peeche, tenacious of the military and aristocratic dignity of his 
name, had never allowed it to be associated in public with the coal-trade.) A 
complete revolution took place, too, at Weldon. All the servants received 
their dismissal, and were replaced by others from distant parts of the country. 
New improvements in the machinery of the mines and irov-works were intro- 
duced, and totally new discipline and arrangements among the men. Schools 
were instituted, and a pretty good library rapidiy got together. This was, how- 
ever, for no philanthropic object, but solely as a business speculation, and as 
tending ultimately to his own great gain 
Although he had come to a noble fortune, still, from the slices taken from it 
by the Peeches, and the mal-administration of the lieutenant, it was much less 
than it would have been had he got it when he was first, as he believed, in such 
a fair way. Every means, therefore, of improving it he put into active opera- 
ton, and one of the chief he could think of was to put an end to the domina- 
tion of his brother among the men, and thus get the poor creatures once more 
entirely into his power as a master, and as helpless as they were before the gen- 
ius of Mark had given them such unity, strength, and importance. 

Having fully resolved upon this, he invited his brother to his house. 

He received him in a manner quite opposite to the reception he had met with 
from him about a year before. His immense house, his library, with all arti- 
cles of taste and luxuries in the way of furniture, he showed him ; introduced 
him to his wife, and asked him to stay dinner. All dainty viands, and rare and 
expensive wines, he set before him, and took every means to make him see the 
apparent happiness in which he lived with his wife, who vied with him in pay- 
ing him attention. 

Mark knew quite well that all this was intended to give him pain—to excite 
his envy and humble his pride, and he felt the intentivn to be fulfilled. He 
was hardly prepared, however, for the disclosure that followed it. 

Immediately on the withdrawal of Mrs. Vaspar, Edmund bidding the ser- 
vants leave the room, so soon as they had done so, and he had pushed the de- 
canter to his brother, made to him coolly the proposal that he uld immedi- 
ately break up his combination society, expose to him all its signs and secrets, 
plots and crimes, and leave the district for ever, being grateful that he was to 
\take the money he had made with him, and that he was not delivered up to the 
law to answer for his enormities. 

‘“‘ For I am determined,” continued Edmund, “ to allow no one to dictate to 
me in my business, or stand betweefl me and my interest. Moreover, no man 
shall bully me or terrify me into any steps. I am on my guard, and have made 
all my preparations—I will be absolute lord of my estates, and all upon 
them.” 


Mark heard all this‘in silence, but the colour forsook his face, giving place to 
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convulsive twitch, and his eyes become completely altere 
and expression lookin 


mand, and go on as before ?” 
“ Within a week I will have you in gaol, and you are as sure to be capitally 


be possibly death—but the killing and conspiring to kill and maim nods, and 


the murder of Peeche (for I have witnesses to prove you did it), make the gal-'| 


lows inevitable.” 
«And I murdered Peeche, didIl! Where did you learn that fact!” 
“ From his own lips, as he lay dying of hunger in the pit, and another per- 
son besides myself heard him say it—that you, with your own hands threw him 


in—that person is ready to be a witness.” 


Mark rose from his seat, and pushing his chair away, whilst he glared like a 


tiger, unfolded his immense muscular frame, as if he would have proceeded to 
instant violence on the slight figure of his brother, and crushed him and his 
schemes for ever. But the latter rising, nevertheless keeping his eye on his, 
asmall bell. A man-servant entered the room. 
“ Attend to the fire, William,” 


‘As I was saying, brother,”’ he coutinued, as Mark with quivering lip re-, 
No 
In truth, you will find no other course is, stated, with their oaths and secret ceremonies—the ringleaders of each, their 


sumed his seat, “I think your best plan would be to accede to my views. 
other measure will be of any avail. 
open to you. The business you practice has been going on as long as it can 


It has come to an acmé, and now must go to ruin—and what | want is to’ 
| “ Then there was the death of William King,” said Edmund, “ who was shot 


ons you kept clear of its wreck, with all you have made by it.” 
Here the servant withdrew. 


“ As for my intentions, I am in earnest, I assure you; and were you not of 


my blood, and otherwise did I know what I know, you should swing within a) 
you, “ Net if they do as I desire. 


month. It is only the consideration of public opinion that makes me let 


off ; I should like the whole thing to be brought about quietly. One indispen-), 
If you remain here or| father was called Old Crow, and I believe neither of them knew either name or 


sable condition is, that you shall leave the country. 


a tallowy paleness, while ever and anon some feature would give a small| to you—moreover, for the betrayal of su 
in colour (here he sighed involuntarily,) * I am sure of a thousand pounds from the secret 


bloodshot and lurid in place of their ordinary gray.) service money,besides the credit. 
“ And what,” said he, after a little, “if 1 should simply disobey this com-| at that,” and he held a paper before his brother. 


ch combination scheme as mine” 
If you think 1 could not do this safely,look 


Jt was addressed to magistrates, justices of the peace, &c., 


Edmund read it. 
ark Vaspar, Agent, without first 


directing them not to proceed against 


convicted as you are that you deserve the fate. The combination business communicating the whole matierto the Home Office. And when he saw 


might be transportation—the extortion of money from men and masters might! 


‘the name signed to it, he could not help, as he repeated it aloud, addressing his 
brother. 

“ Well, Mark, you are the most consummate, traitorous villain it ever enter- 
ed my imagination to conceive.” 

Mark sneered fiendishly, but remained motionless. 

“ I see from the date of this, that ever since the year 179-, you have been 
a hired informer.” 
* Yes, and have made something by it, I assure you.” ‘ 
| “ Well, I will accede to yourterms. I will guarantee the masters paying 
you a thousand pounds on your effecting the complete subversion and annihila- 
jtiun of this confederation.’ 
\ “1 shall want a document from you in the form of a letter to that ef- 
fect.” 
With this request Edmund hastily complied. Then taking paper, he wrote 
from the dictation of his brother, whose lips were bloodless, dry, and had a slight 
quivering motion as he spoke. Every degree and division of the society was 


separate signs, words, and cyphers, and places and times of meeting. When 
he bad finished with this— 


I think I was led to suspect it was the man 


at the brier copse six years ago. 
” 


(Crow that did that job. What is his proper name 
| “] thought you did not intend to bring these men under the law !” 
I want merely to get a hold upon them.” 


“J do not know his name—he goes by the nick-name of Young Crow. His 


near this place, you will have your wits eternally at work, plotting and schem-| surname.”’* 


ing—I might as well have no estate.” 


“It is too important a matter to decide upon without a thought,” said Mark i 


give me time to consider.”’ 


“And whom could I have for witness. 
* Long Bill Brown saw the act. He was with King at the time, and that 


‘night was sworn in, and left off nobbing, bringing all the rest of them into the 


“I will,” said Edmund ; “ come here to-morrow at twelve, and I will be} \confederacy.” 
prepared to hear you ; and in the mean time, as I don’t think after what has| “ And who blinded Mr. Wood, the overseer, with vitriol !” 
passed you can relish much more wine, and as, besides, I don't feel exactly | * A man now at the High Corner pit, by name Peter Watkin, commonly 
comfortable with you so near me, you had better take your leave.” | called ‘ the Slounger.’ ‘The liquor was procured from one John Coats, a work- 
Mark withdrew, half-stunned with what he had heard, and seeking his own man at the St. Margaret's Hall printing-work. There were three in company 


home, sat down to ruminate, and there he sat, without undressing, the whole! | with the Slounger—one was Thomas Overton, since dead ; another, Thomas 
||\Chummins, nick-named ‘ The Handy Kid,’ employed at the Rock house mine ; 


He found his vast combination scheme, which he had reared around him at 
such an eXpense of time and thought, of crime and punishment, which was to 
him the source of so much influence and emolument, was about to crumble to 
dust like a gourd smitten by the sun. He had established it upon so firm aud 
extensive a basis, protected it with so many outworks, and hidden it in such a 


night, revolving what measures he could adopt. | 


mist of secrecy, that it seemed to him ivdestructible. But here a more potent) | 


magician, in one moment, was about to shiver it to pieces. And against his 
talisman, the law, there was no counterspell. 

He saw but two alternatives—one the removal of his brother, the other to 
yield up with a good grace his system, and sell the ruius of it to the best ad- 
vantage. 
formed to seize the person of Edmund, carry him off, and confine him in one of 
the mines in the neighbourhood, at the same time to throw the men off work 
by a sudden strike, and keep them thus till anxiety about his numerous specu- 
lations or positive dread of bankruptcy should extort from him conditions of 
mutual accommodation. 

“Nay, he might even,’ thought Mark, “if his place of concealment was 
known only to one or two, and they trusty, be served as Peeche was.” 


The former he at first determined to adopt ; indeed, he had a plan 


But he had not reflected loag, when he began to perceive that tus plan was 


quite hopeless—for his brother, a very different character from the other victim, 
was sure to be well on his guard, and to have plenty of counter-schemes in ac-| 


tion. He therefore finally seeing no better resource, resolved upon the latter 
alternative—for he saw that lis brother possessed the power to expose him to 
condign punishment—that by an event he had never contemplated, but whch 
had been brought about by one of his own crimes, it had become lis interest to 
do so—and when it was, he knew he would do it without fail. 

Nevertheless, it was not without the bitterest sorrow, he could find it in his 
heart to abandon that organised confederacy, which had been the sole occupa- 
tion of his thoughts since boysood—the one object of all his youthfal enthusiasm 
—which had been the source of his cares and joys, hopes and fears—of his 
pride and power—which had brought money to his pockets, and respect to his 
person. And must that vast combination system by which one intellect could, 
for one purpose, so secretly yet so certainly direct, arrest, give, or withhold the 
labour of ten thousand hands—the system so philosophical im theory, so admira- 
bly efficient in practice, which he could have well trusted to carry his fame as 
aman of genius to pos erity—tust it be at once annihilated, and pass for ever 
from thought and from memory? It had withstood for years the open attacks 
and underhand machinations of its enemies, and now it was to be destroyed by 
the mere threat of one! But that one was himself of the labouring order—a 
man of high talent—knew the system—knew all its springs and wheels—indeed, 
had formerly been a memberof it, and bound by oaths which he did not value 
one farthing—and here Mark could not but feel a pang when he reflected who 
had taught his brother this value of an oath. 

The first day he left us, and went cringing among the masters—that day 
should have been his last ; if ithad, he would never have done this—from that 
one oversight the labour of a tolerable intellect jor a long series of years has 
thus, by one blow, fallen to the ground.” 

Next day at the appomted hour he waited on Edmund. They met in the li- 


brary of the latter. 
Mark, like one entering a cold-bath, plunged at once into the business, stat- 


ing his willingness to betray the whole. ‘ 
“al rg what compensation am | to expect for my own losses by the disclosure ;” 


“ Why, indemnity for your own share of itygyhich is the principal one. You 


shall have your life, and all the money you have made.” 

“* Nay, if that is to be all, I can have much more by disclosing the whole to 
the government myself, and getting admitted as crown evidence.” 

hr a that would cost the lives of three or four of these poor people you have 
mis 

“I dare say a few would be expended, but then J should be nothing saidebted 


jthe third was myself.” 
} Over all the other atrocities, in the way of marder, intimidation, and conspir- 


lacy, that had been committed by members of his society, he went minutely, ex- 
posing freely the criminal, the objects desired in the crimes, the circumstances, 
and those that aided and abetted 

When Edmund had done writing, “« Well then,” said he, ** now that it is all 
lout, and | know so much of you as I do, I would not wonder to see you playing 
la double game, and betraying these men to the law on your own account, for 
ithe rewards and pay of the informing part of the business, besides what you 
jare to receive from us—’’ 

**] should not be surprised myself,” replied Mark, with os levity, but 
immediately knitting his harsh features into threatening sternness, he came out 
rapidly with—“ But if you should play double with me, or after this betray me 
either to the law or the confederacy—beware—I say beware how you goad a 
jerushed and desperate man.” 
| “Oh, the confederacy shall not hear of it through me. There are others who 
lean give them a hint ; look here !” 
| And going to the side of the room he threw open a concealed door. It had 
jbeen made, for uniformity with the rest of the room, to resemble shelves, and 
eather backs of books, each volume lettered and numbered, and was so ingen- 
ously contrived and finished that nothing but a minute examination could un- 
iveil the deception 
| Mark wondered at this proceeding, but stood as if thunderstruck as he beheld 
lenter from the dressing-room into which it opened the very men he had been 
\just betraying, to wit, the man called Young Crow, and Peter Watkin the 
/Slounger, along with which others of much weight and influence among the 
imen. Nothing could have been further from his expectation than this consum- 
|mation of the adventure. ‘There they stood before him, begrimed and muddy, 


lin their uncouth black mining clothes, scowling upon him through the darkness 


jof their faces like so many accusing devils Ob whata sight was this for Mark 
and long tried cun- 


'—whither could have sneaked away from him his boast 
ining, that he should be so miserably outwitted—should have so wofully and 
lirretrievably committed himself! And who could with a pen adequately forcible 
ideseribe the convulsive throes of his mighty though reprobate mind, Bitter, 
bitter chagrin, anguish, panting*thirst for vengeance, rage, hate, malice, pride, 
despair, and reckless detiance—all these fierce passions glowed through his harsh 
and now haggard countenance, united into one expresston that had in it a tern- 
ible grandeur, a sublimity, while the big tears coursed down his rugged cheeks 
|—a thing of which he was himself unconscious. ‘Thus he stood regarding them, 
then his brother, anon turning, and staggering slightly as he did so, he walked 
towards the door and went forth from the house. ae ; 

This then was Edmund's plan to break up the combination-union—by expos- 
ing Mark to the body in his most villainous colours of double treachery, and by 
‘showing them that they were completely in his own power—that their whole 
jorganisation was known to him, and that at any time he pleased he could give 
up any member to capital punishment or transportation. 

The men he had brought to the house he had all along P red, 
from his half and half connexion with the society,all but understood to be crimi- 
nals, or connected with the crimes. At all events they were exceedingly popu- 
lar and influential among the great body of the workmen. Two of them were 
jemployed at his own mines, and he could thus easily get hold of them ; ano- 
ther he noticed to his house, offering him the situation of “ ganger,’’ or petty 
overseer ; the fourth by stating that a letter from his brother, who had been 
banished, was in his possession. When he had got them together he informed 
them that their great apostle, Mark Vaspar, was “ ty. and sold,”’ and had 
* sold” them the rest of the confederacy. To give them proof he put them 
into the small dressing-room, bidding them apply their eyes and ears to crevices 


* This is not an uncommon thing in the mining districts, especially the north- 
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he had previously made, and they would soon become aware of the truth of what 
he told them. 

On the bank of the river we have described as circumseribing the wood in 
whose limits Peeche was destroyed was an extensive meadow, surrounded by 
grounds wooded, and considerably elevated above its own level. On the night 
ofter the occurrence of the scene last narrated a convocation of miners belonging 
to the society,to the number of about a thousand,were met here. Nothing coul 
be more picturesque than this assemblage, as they stood together in the bright 
moonlight, with their curious caps and cowls, their loose and peculiar shaped 
clothes, and their hands and faces all of one deep and mystic black. Many of 
them too had their small tin lamps stuck in their caps, which, reflecting the 
pale moonbeams, sparkled strangely, giving a most unearthly aspect to those 
who wore them ; in short, if a painter had to limn some diabolic conclave de- 
scribed by a German romancer as bled on the Walpurgis night, this 
meeting would have afforded him an admirable study. They stood and reclined 
pretty much in a double circle, with their orators in the midst, and had about 
twenty or thirty scouts on the high grounds around, whose duty it was cus- 
tomarily, on any person being seen, to observe him closely, if he were not dan- 
gerous to detain him from advancing ; ifhe were—to give a signal agreed upon, 
when the whole meeting would disperse, either for the night, or to assemble 
elsewhere. 


To this assembly went of his own accord Mark Vaspar. Such a proceeding 
would seem madness, but Mark did nothing without a purpose—the purpose of 
this was revenge against his brother. He knew the attempt was fraught with 
the greatest danger to himself, nevertheless he had hopes of leading them to 
some wholesale attack upon Edmund—some “ do or die” business upon which 
he had not yet resolved, leaving its nature to be determined by after circu m- 
stances. He hoped to completely satisfy the men that the account they might 
have heard was false or mistaken—trusting to his great influence over them, 
his long management of them, the apparent improbability of one who had suf- 
fered and done so much for them betraying them, but placing his chief con- 
fidence in his own talent, tact, and powers of persuasion. But he was mis- 
taken ; he found the men entirely predetermined against him, treating him 
on his approach with a sneering malignity that boded the worst evil. ere 
is no crime for which the working orders have a greater detestation than 
See treachery to themselves—even suspicion of it at once con- 

emps. 

He was immediately seized, and subjected to a regular trial by jury ; a form 
of procedure which he himself had instituted among them, and at all previous 
instances of which he had himself presided. Not ‘ the man Charles Stuart” 
at the bar of an incensed people could be more surprised at the novelty of his 
situation than was Mark Vaspar before the judgment of those he had so long 
and so implicitly ruled, for good or bad, with no standard but his own opinion. 
Nevertheless he nerved himself for the hazard, and stood collected and firm, 
resolved to make the best of every word that should be spoken, every incident 
that could occur. The evidence against him was damning. ‘There were the 
four witnesses each examined separately, and all agreeing in their black and un- 
answerable tale, which no cross-questioning from Mark could shake in the smal- 
lest iota. Then there was brought forward a cupy on paper of his disclosures, 
and another of the letter guaranteeing him the money which had been taken by 

rmission of Edmund by Peter Watkin, who happened to be able to write a 
ittle, having been taught that little by Mark himself years before. These last 
appeared to sink his heart considerably, nevertheless, he entered on a long and 
most able defence, if intricate sophistry be a proof of ability. He endeavoured 
to urge the falsity of the accusation, but his own bare assertion was all the 
proof he could offer. He laboured much to persuade them that the view his 
accusers had taken of the matter was altogether an erroneous one—his whole 
apparent disclosures having been but part of a scheme to dupe his brother and 
the other masters, from whom there was great danger impending on them ; with 
much i: the same tenour. He dwelt greatly besides on the length and value 
of his services ; but all was in vain ; he was found most clearly and barefacedly 
guilty by the jury, and the whole meeting as the judges proceeded to pass sen- 
tence upon him by vote. It was DEATH. 

He was immediately surrounded and marched away to a place about a mile 
distant, where was an exhausted coal pit, known to be eighty fathoms or four 
hundred and eighty feet in depth. After receiving his sentence he spoke not 
a word till his arrival at the mouth of the mine. He walked along looking ina 
solemn absent manner straight before him, and once or twice raised his eyes, 
and gazed with an earnest glance at the starry firmament, which was that night 
exceedingly bright and glorious. What thoughis were passing in a mind like 
his in such circumstances—whether horror of the fauture—repentance of the past 
—the galling feeling of for ever disappointed revenge agaiust his brother, or 
envy of the fatter’s triumph compared with his own miserable defeat—whether 
dread of the hideous death he knew he was moving to, or ideas of escape and 
freedom, we cannot imagine, nor will attempt to say. 

On reaching the mouth of the mine he was told he would have five minutes) 
allowed him wherein to say his prayers, and one offered him a methodist hymn 
book—probably the only book of any description in all that assemblage. He 
motioned it away with a bitter smile, and turning asked one who stood by to 
lend him a small iron tool in his hand. With some hesitation it was lent. Tak- 
ing it in his hand he knelt down, and began to trace with it, on a smooth flat 
stone that lay near the brink, some strange lines and curves. It was the figure 
of a proposition in Newton’s Principia, demonstrating the regular motion of the 
planets in elliptical orbit. 

They could not conceive what this might mean, but as he kept cutting the 
figure deeper and deeper into the stone, interrupted him, telling him ‘* Time was 
up.” They then bound his hands behind him and his feet together, and placed 
him standing on the edge of the yawning shaft. While the rest stood round in 
a dense circle, one advanced, and, standing near, pushed him. As he went 
somewhat slowly, inclining from his balance over the fearful brink, he gave no 
cry, but with a convulsive effort of his mighty strength, wrenched one arm free 
from the fastenings that bound it, and clutching the man who had pushed him 
by the fluttering, loose and ragged clothes, drew him with him, and ere the lat- 
ter had time to utter one wild scream down they went together, knocking and 
smashing against the rocky sides of the pit ; a distant, faintly heard heavy blow 
telling when their brokeu bodies strack the bottom. 

The thousand men stood listening appalled. A humming whisper stirred 
among them. ‘It was Young Crow !” and breaking up into groups they hur- 
riedly left the place, and in five minutes were completely dispersed. And that 
was the last meeting of the combination society. 

And so Mark Vaspar passed away, leaving behind him no memorial of his 
crimes or his talents, save the muttered curse inthe mouths of those he had be- 


solitude, and the strange figure cut in the stone, a mystery to all that saw it, 
at the spot where he met his death. 

His fate was not known, even to his brother for some years, when he was in- 
formed of it in language uncouth but strikingly forcible, in an anonymous threat- 
ening letter. Up to that time he believed he had absconded on the night after 
being denounced, as nothing was found in his cottage save the furniture, which 
was claimed fur rent and taxes. 

But let us trace the after life of Edmund. 

He was successful in business to a singularity ; every thing seemed to flourish 
with him, save that he had no children. But with all this no creature could give 
even outward evidence of being more miserable. It was remarked by all with 
whom he came into contact, that he appeared a very picture of remorse and 
mental agony, and this was especially evident after the period at which he be- 
came informed of the fate of his brother. 

About this time he took to the private consumption of opium, which he car- 
ried to such an extent that it brought him to the brink of the grave. He was 
confined to bed at last,dying with alltthe loathsome symptoms attendant on death 
from such a cause. A medical practitioner who was called to prescribe for him, 
on hearing the nature of the case, at once completely stopped the opium. But 
deprivation of the stimulating drug seemed only to accelerate his dissolution, 
and at length he ceased to breathe. 

He was buried in a vault beneath the church of the parish in which his house 
was situated. There was a small loophole in the wall, guarded by a crossed 
stanchion of rusty iron, nearly eaten through by the damp air. 

“ At that time,” said the gentleman from whom we had the incidents of the 
above tale, “| was apprentice toa surgeon in the town of ——, about ten miles 
from Weldon Edge. There were several others in the place, and we all knew 
each other, indeed formed a society for mutual instruction. 

“* Now one of us was out’at this parish church on the day of the funeral 
botanising, or for some such purpose, and seeing the sequestered cha- 
racter of the place, and reconnoiting the nature of the vault, formed an 
idea of stealing away the body of Mr. Vaspar, for the scientific purpose of ana- 
tomisation. Communicating the thought to us, three of us set out on the ex- 
pedition. 

‘** We managed to bend aside one limb of the crossed stanchion, and being 

all pretty slim fellows, got through the loophole into the vault with tolerable 
facility, and paces | digging by the light of a dark lantern, having previ- 
ously hung up a couple of great coats by way of blind before the loophole 
by which we had entered. Presently we came to the coffin, prized open the 
lid, and turned aside the drapery to see what sort of a subject we were likely to 
have. 
‘“« To our amazement we found him near turned completely round in his cof- 
fin! One ancle was dislocated, the leg being firmly locked between the sides, 
while that part of the bottom on which the head and shoulders lay was flooded 
with blood, which appeared to have come from the mouth. We lifted up our 
\heads and looked at each other in horror. He had evidently been buried whilst 
animation was only. suspended, and, had recovered consciousness in the grave, 
and dreadful must have been his vain struggling against the walls and roof of 
his firm and narrow house. On turning his face up a new dread froze our veins. 
Never on any countenance, or in any painting, did I see such a ghastly picture 
of despair ; every feature spoke sense of dreadful danger, y of body and 
violent muscular straining, with sudden and total departure of ail hope, whilst 
the mouth appeared to have poured forth gushes of blood. 

‘* We were so struck that two of us were for burying him up again and hav- 
ing nothing to do with him, but the third,who now holds a high Sak ol the army 
medical staff, insisted on carrying him off. 

“If he was buried alive,’ said he, ‘he is dead enough now for all practical 
purposes, there is no questioning that phenomenon, so let's precipitate him into 
the sack, bundle him up, and be offinahuny. It will be long before we get 
such a precious chance again.’ 

“* And so we did, filling up the grave, lowering the flagstones that covered 
it, and bending back to its place the stanchion, so as to leave things as like what 
they had been as possible. 

* The body was dissected in different portions by different students, and each 
|preserved and carried with him to whatever part of the world fortune and his 
profession took him from our town, the bones of some of his members, or some 
of the organs of his body preserved in spirits. The rest of the flesh as it was 
dissected away piecemeal we flung into the river that ran through the town, 
nor was it ever suspected that he did any thing but sleep undisturbed in his 
rave.” 

The end of Mrs. Vaspar was analogous in its misery. After the death of her 
|husband, on whom she doated fondly to the last, it became evident her reason 
was impaired. She was put under restraint, and all the means that were then 
used or known in the treatment of mental disorders werejput in requisition, but 
fruitless, and she ultimately died mad. 


KATE CROSBY’S POLKA PARTY. 
Tn the course of a long day’s walk through the streets of this great metro- 
polis, it would be difficult to select from the number of our pretty cockneyesses 
a prettier little creature than Kate Crosby. Without one feature, with- 
out the slightest pretension to beauty, still Kate Crosby, with her auburn hair, 
laughing eye, turned-up nose, and clear complexion, was pretty. Kate was 
not tall; in truth, she was rather short in stature. But what mattered that? 
Not a girl in all London could boast so neat a figure, or so small s foot and 
ankle. In a word then, Kate was pretty, good humoured, happy, and, we are 
bound to confess, somewhat mischievous. She worked as an embroideress for 
a house in Regent Street, and lived with her mother in some street, name un- 
known, near the New Road. Kate had the reputation of being a coquette ; 
some ill-natured people went further, and affirmed that she had a round half- 
\dozen of admirers, to whom she gave equal encouragement. The world was 
wrong for once—in spite of her turned-up nose, her neat figure, her pretty foot 
and ankle, and her coquettish air, Kate was good, honest, and virtuous—loved 
her old mother dearly, and, as she herself ex it, “ would sew the very 
fingers off her"hands” in order to earn the wherewithal to buy her one of the 
numerous comforts required by old age. Kate had many admirers—how could 
it be otherwise? Her choice, ene was soon made; and it was ere long 
whispered amongst Kate's friends That, as soon as she and Edward Waller 
(only son of a small but well-to-do-in-the-world tradesman carrying on basi- 
ness near Regent Street) had saved money enough to take a shop and set up in 
business on their own account, the wedding was to take place. In the mean- 


time, the lovers made themselves as happy as under the circumstances 
were able, and, as lovers generally do, quarrelled, and made it up, and q' ° 
led again, after the most approved fashion. 


trayed, who were bound by their sceret oaths not to breathe his name even in 
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ancy themselves for a time in Kate’s room, one fine June evening. Kate is 

surrounded by young ladies, who have dropped in, to work, as they profess, 
but as any one who heard the noise which is going on would say, to talk. 
Small people ape great ones, and the conversation has turned upon a topic, at 
this present very foolish season a favourite with all, great and small, French 
and English—let us listen to it. 

“Every one is mad about this polka,” said a fat girl, whom we shall call 
Sophy. ‘Those who can dance it, are giving polka parties; those who can’t 
are giving | don’t know how much a lesson to learn it.” 

“Yes,” rejoined a little artificial-flower maker, “I was invited to a ball at 
the house of au ivory turner the other night, and they did wothing but dance it 
all the evening—no quadrilies, no waltzes, no anything, except this eternal 

a.” 
“I wish the polka was far enough off,” observed another of our friends, “ for 
there is a girl, who has the room over me, who is always dancing it—morning, 
noon, and night—thump, thump, thump, over my head—she is always at it!” 

« Every one is mad, that's certain,” said Kate. ‘ There is scarcely a house 
to which | take home work from Regent Street, in which they have not just 
had, or are not just going tu have, a polka party ; even the butcher round the 
corner ires it, and the milkman who supplies us told me only this morniog 


that he was learning it, but that it was ‘ werry’ard.’ All the world dances) 


the polka, why should not we give aball, and try it?’ 

«We give a ball !” cried all the young ladies with one voice. 

“ And why not ?” said Kate. 

“ Well you are a clever girl, Kate, but I really cannot think how you mean 
to manage this."’ 

“ Listen to my plan,” answered Kate. “ First of all, 1 know my mother 
will let us have the use of the whole house if we want it, so we will turn all 


the furniture out of this room, and put it into my bedroom; we shall then! 


have plenty of space for dancing. Then there is the little back room, which 
will do for a cloak-room, and for the ladies to change their shoes in; and the 
supper may be laid out in the parlour—for you knew we must have a supper.” 

“Oh! of course,” interrupted the fat Sophy. “I only go to dances for the 
sake of the eating.” 

“ Well! the supper, the music, and lights will cost something, so I vote we 
have a subscription, and if we can raise money enough, we will have a ball.” 

This proposition of Kate's met with great applause, and the young ladies 
had immediate recourse to their pockets, in order to see what each could afford 
to subscribe. However, on consideration, it was determined that a committee 
of their most intimate female acquaintances should meet the next evening at 
Kate’s room, that each young lady should bring as much money as she could 

re, and that if the funds were found to be adequate, the notes of invitation 

ould be then written, seat, and all final arrangements left to Kate. Well, 
the next night came, and the committee, composed of about twenty-six young 
ladies—amilliners, flower-makers, embroideresses, bonnet-makers, lace-makers, 
and what not—arrived in Kate’s room; the proceedings of the meeting com- 
menced, and amidst the greatest suspense and excitement the various sub- 
scriptions were handed in. The sum amounted only to three pounds sterling, 
but this seemed in the eyes of these poor girls a very tolerable sum, the mo- 
ney was handed over to Kate, who undertook to make all the necessary = 
chases. The day was fixed, and the fat Sophy, who bore the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent penwoman, sat down to write the invitations ; one form serv- 
ed for all—* Miss Crosby hopes for the honour of Mr. *s company to a 
dance on the evening of next Wednesday "—witha “ P.S.: Those who do 
not arrive before 9 o'clock, will not be al!owed to dance the polka ;” Kate ob- 
serving that this would be the only way to make the gentlemen punctual. The 
blanks were filled up with the names of the favo admirers of the respec- 
tive young ladies, and the notes despatched. 

“ And now, ladies,” said Kate, “leave me to make all my arrangements. 
Off with you all! Beg, borrow, or steal lessons in the polka, but mind you 
are all perfect on Wednesday.” : 

The day on which this important meeting took place was Friday, and during 
the five long days which were to intervene between that day and the Wednes- 
day, but little work was done or money earned by the young projectors of this 
famous party. 

As for Kate, she thought only of finding out a patent plan for making £3 go 
as far as £5, and dreamt, night and day, of nothing but the means whereby 
her ball should be as proton = and as brilliant as possible. On Tuesday (the 
day before the ball) Kate thought it high time to make her calculations, and set 
to work in good earnest. First of all, safd she to herself, we must have a good 
light in the e, on the stairs, and in the dancing room; for unless a ball is 
well lighted, it is never gay. Then! must have something substantial for the 

tlemen—a fowl, a ham, a lobster, some meat pies, salad, &c.; some sweets 
the ladies—some cakes, trifle, &c.; and then the wine, the coflee—dear me! 
T never shall have enough money! Never mind, I can add a little more from 


my own stock, and make my old brown dress last a little a 25 Well, after | 
having reflected for some time, Kate drew up her estimate as iollows :— 
£s. d. 
Hire of two chandeliers for the dancing room, lamps, oil, &c. . 0 7 0 
Candles, best composition, at 1s. 2d. a pound, 3 Ib. 5 . 03 6 
Wine, for negus, best Marsala, at 24s., half-dozen . 012 0 
Supper—Lobsters, three at 2s, a-piece . 3 5 06 0 
Lemons, nutmegs, sugar, &c. 
Musicians, fiddle and flageolet . . 0 60 
Extras, for bread, cheese, &c. 040 
39 2 


a —nay, a splendid ball and supper; and during the remainder of | 
mali aiets day ed, and Kate set out to make the necessary 
At t arrived, ou e pur- 
chases ; bat first of all, in order to insure a musician, she tripped off towards 
Somers Town, to find out a fiddler who had been recommended to her, and 
_ who for six shillings a-night attended withhis violin, and furnished a flageolet 

2. 
is must be the house, (said Kate to herself, as she stood before a very 
_tumble-down building) ; it is certainly Somers Town ; 
- but I wonder how any musician can dwell here. However, we must not ex- 

pect to find a musician who attends at 6s. a night living in a palace. 


iHa 


her way, until she encountered some substance bearing, as far as she could dis- 
tingu'sh, the outward appearance of a woman, (very dirty). 
Wha was the answer, in a coarse voice, ‘do you mean the musicianer 
man 

| “Yes, if you please,” rejoined Kate, 

* Oh, he lives in the cellar, but he’s nearly dead by this; mind your eye, 
Miss, as you go down the ladder, or maybe you'll be dead too, soon.” 

“ Does Mr. Quaver live here 1” said Kate, in her blandest tone, for, to tell 
the truth, the poor little girl was somewhat afraid. 

Poor Kate, half frightened at the place and company shq had got into, des- 
cended the steps into the cellar as well as she could, but what a scene pre- 
sented itself! On the floor of a miserable room, or rather a cellar, containing 
scarcely an atom of furniture, on a heap of rags, called by courtesy a bed, a 
jsick man was lying. At his side stood a young and rather pretty woman in 
tears, and two children—a little boy about eight years old, and a little girl 
‘barely five—pale, ha!f-starved, and looking as ill, all three of them, as the poor 
man on the bed. Poor Kate was quite taken aback, and thinking she had made 
some mistake said, “‘ | was looking for Mr. Quaver, a musician who plays the 
\Violin at dances, and a woman in the passage directed me here.” 

* Jam Mr. Quaver. J play the violin at dances,” said the poor fellow, from 
ithe bed, in a weak and tremulous voice. ‘* When do you want me fort” 

| “ For this evening,” said Kate; * but if you are ill ‘ed 

_ “Oh, miss!” said the young woman, “ my husband is very, very ill ; he has 
been out night after night in order to earn enough to pay our rent ; he has worn 
‘himself out, and now he is ill. We have struggled long and hard, but we have 
jet with nothing but misfortunes, and our landlord is going to sell us up to- 
‘motrow! oh! we are very, very wretched,’’ and here the poor woman burst 
‘into tears. Poor Kate could not help weeping too; but remembering that this 
jwould do no good, she dried her tears and asked, how much the landlord claimed. 
. Nearly four pounds,”” was the answer, ‘and my poor husband is too ill to earn 
\this sum.”’ 

| “And J,” said the little boy, “can’t play the flageolet without father to play 
|with me.” 

Kate thought for a moment, but her mind was soon made up: “I shall be 
‘back directly,”’ said she, and ran in great haste. 

It was the work of about a quarter of an hour for Kate's nimble feet to run 
home and back again to Somers Town, including the time requisite for adding 
to the £3 subscribed for the expenses of the ball, an additional £1 from her 
own private stock. Without waiting to take breath, she entered the cellar of 
‘the poor musician, placed the money upon the table, and said, ** There, pay 
lyour landlord, dry your tears, and get your husband well as soon as you can. 
We can dance without music, and be very happy without supper, I dare say.” 

The poor people scarce knew how to express their gratitude, but Kate rushed 
jout, saying, in a cheerful tone, “ Good bye; I'll call again and see how you 
are,” and regained her own room joyous and light, as every one must be who 
‘has just done a good action. 
| For some time Kate sat thinking of the poor people whom she had just re- 
lieved, but suddenly she recollected that ber young friends would soon arrive, 
\so she put the room in order, and set about dressing, mightily amused with the 
jidea of the consternation of those who, expecting a supper, might have omitted 
ito dine. The toilette achieved, Kate entered the room, and having lit a single 
\candle, placed it on the chimney-piece ; this, doubtless, did not render the ball- 
\room very brilliant, but it was the last candle Kate possessed, so she was e’en 
‘obliged to be content. About hall-past seven the young ladies began to arrive, 
and many expressions of dissatisfaction were heard on the staircase. “ Kate ! 
|Kate ! here we are ; let us have a little light ; where on earth are all your lamps? 
of is Pag disagreeable to climb up a dark staircase with one's best things on,” 


Kate lighted them in with her single candle, but on entering the room, the 
expressions of surprise were redoubled. ** Why Kate, where are the chande- 
liers ! it’s as dark here as on the stairs; what have you been thinking of?” 

To all this Kate replied, ‘‘ Wait a bit, ladies ; the lamps are not yet come.” 

By and by, the gentlemen arrived, and seemed greatly surprised to see the 
room so dark; the ladies became very impatient, and assailed poor Kate on 
every side. ‘ Why don't the lamps and the candles come?”’ said one; ‘* and 
the music t” said another ; “and the supper, and the wine, and the coffee t” 
said the fat Sophy. To all which Kate quietly replied, * Wait a bit; have pa- 
tience.’’ But telling people to have patience is not always the way to inspire 
them with that useful feeling. ‘The ladies all got very cross, and the gentle- 
men increased their ijl hamour, by laughing in an under-tone and in a most pro- 
voking manner. 
| At length, seeing that neither supper, lights, wine, nor musician had arrived, 
they all lost patience, and Sophy, going up to Kate, said, ** My dear Kate, we 
left all to you, and you have done nothing. What does it mean! How have 
you spent our sabscription *” 

Poor Kate blushed,\hesitated, and at last said, “ The fact is, ladies, the purse 
containing our money is gone.” At this announcement the consternation was 
great ; the gentlemen |aughed more provokingly than ever, the ladies sulked, 
and some of them ali but said they did not believe a word of Kate’s story. 
Kate was getting angry, when suddenly Edward (who of course was of the 
party) clapped his bands, the door opened, and a procession entered, composed 
of men and boys, bearing chandeliers, ready for lighting; trays full of viands, 
ready for eating ; bottles, containing wine and other liquids, ready for drinking, 
and, to crown all, two fiddlers, a fifer, and « cornet-a-pistons player; in short, 
lights, supper, and music, in both quantity and quality sufficient to please and 
i than that assembled in our heroine's 


“Oh, Kate !”’ cried all the girls, “‘ you wicked creature, you wished to frighten 
us; here is our music !"’ 

“* Aad here is our supper,” said Sophy ; ‘“ shan’t we all be happy !” 

“ Indeed,” said Kate rather more astonished than the others ; “ there must 
be some mistake ; J have not ordered ali these things!” 

“ Oh, don’t tell us that ; it’s all very well, but we know better.” 

All was confusion and perplexity, for Kate still assured them that she was 
much at a loss to know whence these magnificent orders had proceeded. When, 
however, the noise, which had been tremendous, had somewhat subsided, Ed- 
ward, after a short conference with some of the other young men in the room, 
said, * Ladies, I vote we commence with supper, and dance afterwards. (This 

was received with great applause.) But tirst,” he resumed, “ I will 
explain, as shortly as possible, the cause of Kate's not having made the ar- 
rangements for this evening's amusements, according to your request and wishes. 
ing this afternoon to be ing through Somers Town, | saw Kate 
in the same neighborhood, at a very quick Being somewhat cu- 


satisfy a party far more hard to be pie 
room 


‘The entrance te the house was by a dark alley ; and down this Kate groped 


[Flows to know what she was doing there 


pace. 
and perhaps a little jealous, I followed 


| 
| ! 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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her; she entered a cellar at the end of a passage, in Chapel Street, stayed there 
for about a minute, and then, running out, walked back to her own house. | 
returned to Chapel Strect, evtered the alley, descended into the cellar, and 
found a scene of misery .which I will uot attempt to describe ; in a word, 1| 
found, on inquiry, that Kate had gone to hire a musician, had found the poor, 
man ill more in mind than in body; for although both he and his family were 
half starved, their bodily sufferings were far increased by knowing that unless 
four pounds were paid to, their landlord the next morning, even the bed upon 
which 

and as I knew she had not at her own immediate command any such sum, | 
could not help fancying that this was the sum destined to defray this evening's 
expenses, or, at least, a portion of it, and, ladies, can you not guess what has 
become of your subscriptions? On learning all this, | guessed that our party 
would be somewhat deficient in a few material points, and so took the liberty 
of ordering supper and engaging musicians on my own responsibility ; and now 
you have the whole story.” 

The mystery was now cleared up, and cleared up to the satisfaction of all. 
Need we say that Kate’s conduct met with the approbation of all ?—that those 
who had suspected and murmured against her, now begged, with tears in their 
eyes, to be forgiven’ Need we further add, that the supper was eaten, the 

Ika danced, and a happier evening never spent, and that to this very day a 
avourite topic of conversation amongst the favored guests on that happy even- 
ing is Kate Crosby's Polka Party? 


THE NEWSPAPERS OF LONDON. 
By J. Murray Fisher, Author of the World of London. 

Newspapers become in London not merely one of the luxuries, which may 
or may not be dispensed with, but a necessary of life. In remote country 
places, the newspaper stands instead of a circulating library ; in fact it ts a 
circulating library in itself. Having done its duty in town, it is forwarded 
“* by next post’’ into the country, where it makes its first appearance upon the 
breakfast-table of the squire, rector, attorney, apothecary, or principal trades- 
man of the place ; descending thence into the social scale, it makes a tour of 
the servant's hall, the gamekeeper’s lodge, tbe parish-clerk’s dwelling, the scri- 
vener’s garret ; the shop-boy hides it under the counter, and the apothecary’s| 
assistant has a squint at the advertisements headed, ** Wanted, ‘a medical 
gentleman, fully competent,” &c. ‘Thus having diffused its three-hundredth 

of a year's intelligence, the servant-of-all-work takes it iu hand, lighting 
the fire witha leading article, singeing poultry with a review, clipping George 
Robins’s “‘ puffs” to line patty-pans, and papering her carroty locks with the 
court-circular and fashionable intelligence. If haply escaping awhile this de- |, 
gradation, it finds its way to the blacksiaith’s shop, where an idle fellow, sit- 
ting in the chimney, bawls out the contents to the bang of the sledge-hammer 
and the roaring of the bellows ; from thence we have known it smuggled into 
Cipsy-camp, thus asserting its empire over the very outskirts and debateable 
ground of social existence. 

In London, the newspaper is not so unimportant as to be casual. Men's 
business, interest, and pleasure are too deeply mixed up with it to permit their 
newspaper-reading to be neglected. Accordingly it is a part of the daily work 
of every man in London to look at the paper. A Londoner might very prop- 
erly be defined * an animal that reads newspapers.’ His appetite for it is in-|, 
satiable ; he clamours for it at breakfast ; if he has a minute to spare, he 
skims the leading article in the course of the day, and as Hamlet says, 

Ere yet the news be cold. 


Of the morning journal he is as hungry as a guidnunc for the intelligence of 
the evening paper. That unfortunate class of homeless people who take refuge 
in taverns and clubs actually feed upon the newspapers. How often bave we 
amused ourselves beholding them dropping in one by one, just about the time 
the dapper attendant is expected to appear with the dear, delightful, damp. 


they lay would be sold from under them. Kate had paid this four pounds, 


‘@emselves reported the newspapers.” ‘‘ Good heavens! shall be 
jallin the newspapers !” exclaims Tom Rakehelly, carried, with a treop of 
jovial companions, to the station-house. ‘ The concern is blown up; we have 
got into the newspapers,” sighs the managing directors of the Metropolitan 
| Swindling Assurance, or Cannibal Islands Beuevulent Colonization Associa- 
tion. “ By Gosh, ve may as vell shut up shopsh !”’ says Solomon, the money- 
lender, when he charges sixty per cent., and the secret comes out “im the 
|pewspapers.”” 

If the ambition of one-half of the world is to keep out of the newspapers, 
the account is fairly balanced by the desperate efforts of the other halfte get 
in. In fact, everybody who courts publicity through these, the great dispens- 
ers of it in our day, work upou the newspaper's blind side ; they wish the pa- 
per to have no eye for anything but their claims, their abilities, and their vir- 
jtues. 

| The politician makes a fine speech, yet it is as if it had never been uttered if he 
‘cannot send it forth on the wings of the newspaper ; the lawyer makes a poinc 
jand his fortune is made if his acuteness is made known to the “ profession” 
‘through the newspapers ; the author bids his little bovk go forth, in the hope 
‘that the world will find it, after many days, favourably noticed in the newspa- 
pers ; the pseudo man of fashion is ruined for the season if his arrival at Mi- 
vart’s is omitted from the fashionable columns of the newspaper; even the 
hotel-keeper himself sees his hopes of further gain in the list, announcing the 
number and cousequence of his guests, in the newspaper. 

When we turn to the advertising columns, the newspapers appear indeed, 

“A map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns.” 

Here you can determine for yourself whether the world is overstocked or no, 
or whether we have not arrived at that intensity of competition for subsistence, 
that if we were eatable we should not sally forth, each armed with his knife, 
fork, and pepper-box, to devour one another. 

Behold the dense array of advertisements headed “ want places ;” see the 
multitude of competitors jostling each other in search of servitude ; paying 
three-and-sixpence a piece to ask their fellow man “to give them leave to 
toil." “ Behold,” say they, ** I am thy servant ;” for my hire will I attend 
upon thee, iny more fortunate fellow-worm ; forthee I will indue the well- 
worn red plushes and livery coat of John the seventeenth, my discharged pre- 
decessor ; thy lamps will | trim, and eke thy plate will I polish with chamois ; 
thy boots will I tree, and smiling as 1 ply the brush, behold my face smilingly 
reflected in the lustrous Warren ; for thy lady, while she lies abed, will I die all 
day long proclaiming “ Not at home” with unhesitating voice ; wife, and child, 


jand house, what thou callest ‘ incumbrances,” will I deny myself, that | may 


be solely devoted to thy service ; my character will [ put into thy hands, and 
my future bread it will be thine to give or withhold. 

The * servant-of-all-work’’—comprehensive slave, solicits in a column and 
a half the honour of being permitted to do the household duty of thine estab- 
lishment. She comes and curtsies before thee iv her trim cotton gown, her 
close-pinned shawl ; the fire of rustic health is beaming in her eye,‘and the 
warm kisses of her native sun are yet brown upon her cheek ; parents, friends, 
and home, has she abjured to enter into thy service ; her ambition is but to 
earn by the sweat of her brow independent bread ; she has no ‘ followers,” 
and is yet untainted with the vices of the town. Be goodto her, madam,— 


for your sex’s sake be good to her ; let thy motherly care mitigate her state 


of servitude, and recollect that, like thyself, she is but woman; though she 
abide in the kitchen, and thou on the first-floor, remember there is a narrow 
house that levels all distinctions ; let thy authority be tempered with kindness, 
that she may obey and love ; be not alone her mistress, but her guardian too, 
so shall thy house increase and prosper, and in the face of thy servant shall thy 
goodness shine like oil. 

“No Irish need apply.” Of course not. When Lore Potatotrap, or the 
Marquis of Shilelagh, brings his brogue and his thirty thousand a year from 


folded evening paper ; everybody wishes to have it first ; there is a general si. native country, leaving a raggamuffin driver to “rep and run” bis wretch- 


rush,—the Globe is in danger of being reduced to chaos, the Standard of being 

rent to rags ; the happy possessor walks to an easy chair in triumph, and the 

disappointed competitor vents his spleen in a tart “ After you, sir, if you 
” 

* * * * 


In their character of news-providers, or intelligencers, the London Journals 


ts features of even more striking importance thanthe apparently inex-) 


ustible amouny of talent they are enabled, by their immense resources, to bring 
to political disquisition. In this point of view they resemble a governing power ; 
their ambassa‘ors at every corner of ‘he earth strain every nerve to provide and 
transmit intelligence from all quarters, in its newest gloss ; their correspondents 
abroad, to whom it is hardly presumptuous to apply the title of their ministers 
of foreign affairs, anticipate at times the information of the government it- 


Let an insurrection break out in Spain, “ our own correspondent ” is in the 
very thick of it ; he is in beleaguered towns, and barricaded streets, his note- 
book in hand, whence he retires to his lodging, and writes his despatches with 
the noise of bullets whistling in his ears ; you find him at the back of a moun 
tain in Biscay, noting the movements of the Carlists ; and in Madrid, keeping 
watch over every trick and turn of the Christinos. !s there war in Italy, 
or Turkey, or Algiers, ‘* our own correspondent” seems to know its approach 
before a blow is struck ; and with the scent of a carrion crow he flies, as the 
crow flies, straight to the field of battle, and before the combatants have time 
to bury their dead “ our own correspondent” lays before you the whole par 
ticulars, with an accuracy not exceeded by the commander-in-chief's despatch. 
Deesa disturbance threaten in Wales, an emeute in Birmingham, or a fire-raising 
in the Eastern counties, “ our own correspondent” is there, somehow or other, 
from the beginning of the affair to the ending ; he describes for you the whole 
progress of the row, from the first knocked-down policeman to the reading of 
the riot-act, and calling in the military. 

But you would very much underrate the public importance of ‘‘ our own cor- 
respondent” if you set down that eminent official as a mere reporter ; his avo- 
cations are of a more important character ; his instructions are to look beneath 
the surface of things ; he 1sa commissioner of inquiry on behalf of the public 
at large, and executes his task with such impartiality and discretion that he is 
frequently enabled to instruct the ministry, and to warn men iu authority off 
the neglect of their duty. 

We might waste a volume in reflections upon the moral powers of the pub- 
lic in this country, not the less absolute from being unacknowledged. 
** What will the ory on say if we doso and so ?”" crushes in the bud many 
a promising job. ‘‘ What will the newspapers say !” is the secret tenor of 
many a conceptionist in public life; the knave, the swindler, the profligate, 

debauchee, are all more or less held in check by a salutary fear of seeing 


ed serfs, and applies for a mansion in Belgrave Squave, he is not toid, to our 
knowledge, that “ no Irish need apply.” When “the foremost man of all 
this world,” an Irishman, stepped to the front of embattled hosts, and saved 
his country, he was not repulsed with “ no Irish need apply ;” when the stal- 
wart arm and gallant heart of Ireland are wanted for British glory by sea or 
‘land, we are not told that “ no Irish need apply ;” when the fertile wit of our 
\poor country is pressed by our necessities into the service of our powerful 


jand prosperous sister, in art, in science, literature, we discover, when we are 
worth our salt, that Irish may apply.” 

But when our poor countrymen and countrywomen, whose instinctive love 
for their native land is only subdued by hard necessity, offer their services in 
mental capacities, proffering for small wages their sweat and toil, it is not gen- 
crous, it is not just, it is not worthy a great nation, whose benevolent hand is 
outstretched to the unfortunate and enslaved from pole to pole,—it is not 
English, to accompany a refusal of our services with a cut at our country. 

Next in number to menial servants is the paper encumbered with servants 
not menial ; poor genteel adventurers for employment, who come before us, 
at five shillings a-head, in the front of the paper. Poor creatures! how often 
have we pitied the hard struggle between their poverty and their pride ; be- 
tween the desire of getting bread on any terms, and getting it according to their 
education, station, or condition. How many governesses offer all the accomp- 
lishments “ that flesh is heir to,” for the wages of an upper, oreven of an un- 
der-servant, with only the saving clause, of “ a comfortable home,” or being 
treated as “ one of the family ?” 

j [How many widowed ladies, “ particularly fond of children,’ proffer their 
matronly experience to the little dears bereaved of maternal care, to whom they 
are willing to act as mother ; how many “ companions to a lady” advertise 
their amiable temper, their chereful disposition, their musical aud conversation- 
al accomplishments, ** salary being no object,” but merely that bliss this side 
the grave, so often advertised for, so seldom found, “ a comfortable home.” 
For this the children of dependence are willing to become nurses of age, sooth- 
ers of disease, objects of womanly caprice and pique; to suffer a thousand 
taunts, pocket innumerable affrouts, do an infinity of domestic, not menial dir- 
ty work ; be a spy among the other servants, a discoverer of pilfered candle- 
ends and purloined cheese-pari prime toady and sycophant in chief. ‘* Dis- 
guise thyself as thou wilt, still, @ependence—still art thou a bitter draught.” 

To think that a bag of gold gives this advantage to one poor devil over an- 
other ; to think that, although feudalism is gone out of date, a lady or gentle- 
man with pockets full of money can have ladies and gentlemen with empty 
pockets to do anything they like foranything they choose to give them ! 

Look here—twenty-seven advertisements from people wanting pupils, The 


réatest drug in the advertising market is education. We are too clever by 


f now-a-days ; everybody, in their own opinion, can teach anybody. Here’s 
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a lot of knowledge for twenty guineas a year, cztras included. French, Ger-| brought him back. There was great rejoicing at Garretstown, and it was not 
man, washing, board, lodging, music, drawing, calisthenics—what’s that t—| long ull the child was here with me. Maybe your revereuce——but it is not 

eometry, arithmetic, and the use of the globes! Why, it’s dog-cheap ; too for me to mix up my foolish old talking with what is said in the country. Well, 
much by half for the money, Old Peachum, in * The Beggar's Opera,” who} sir, Brasil was always a favourite, an he was seen well to do, with a strong 
wondered how any man alive should ever rear a daughter, must, with respeet, house and a good farm. So Mr. Neville sent off young Will with the horse ; 
have been a fool; when daughters can be instrucced in every thing for nothing, and while he was away what does his brother dv but kill the spaniel and bury 
we wonder who wouldn’t rear scores of daughters, if he could get them off his hun. Will comes bome in a week or a fortnight, and neither mother, nor sis- 
hands. But there's the difficulty ; for when a man comes to choose a wife in| ter, nor father, nor brother could, with all their kindness, make him disremem- 


this worky-day world, his object, in nine cases out of ten, is to get a woman 


who will strive to make a shilling do duty for eighteen-pence, who will atteud 


| ber the dog. 


** Where's Juba,’ says he. ‘ He used to be before auy of ye to welcome 


to her household, watch over her family, and not be above doing her duty ; and) me.’ 


we think we can see in these multifarious accomplishments of the present 
day, and the necessary neglect of that solid practical education which gives 
woman a position of utility, the reason why daughters now-a-days are stock 
slow of sale, and a 

a fool, or a man of 


fortune, can abide to sit down to an ill-dressed dinner, in a 


slatternly house, with the better relish for victuals from the knowledge that his| it to him. He was shown to the place where the poor beast lay. 


“ lady,” at a five-and-twenty pound boarding-school, lias acquired an iuappre-| 
ciable quantity of French, Italian, German, calisthenics (which | suppose, is, 
some other outlandish lingo), geometry, or globes! Pickling, preserving,, 
cooking, making and repairing her children’s dresses and her own, and a kuow-) 
ledge of the use andeconomy of money, are thingsa marrying man can un- 
derstand and appreciate, particularly if he is under the necessity, as most of us 
are, of earning his own bread ; aud this, I think, is the reason that sundry 
friends of ours, despising boarding-school accomplishments, airs, and graces, 
have gone down to the country, aud brought up wives who had learned by ex- 
perience of their respectable mothers the art of presiding over a ‘* comfort- 


able home,”’ and who, to their credit be it spoken, don't know the difference 


between Italian and Irish, or could distinguish calisthenics from Carlotta Grisi. 

The professions next occupy the advertising pages of the newspaper. Law 
—law—law! a column of law-clerks, managing clerks, admitted solici- 
tors, offer themselves for business. Medicme takes its place, in every 


variety of bargain and sale, of the sick-bed ; one gentleman offers for dis-|| 


posal a good business, with snug practice over the counter of fifteen shillings 
a week, “capable of improvement ;” another has for disposal “* a capital mid- 
wifery connexion, with a poor-law contract attached ;” a third, having received 
a government appomtment, wishes to dispose of his interest in “a medical 
shop and fixtures, with no dispensary nearer than half a mile ;”’ a fourth informs 
us, that “ the widuw of a medical man wishes to take a gentleman into part- 
nership to carry on the business.” 

It is somewhat extraordinary that we never find the advertising columns of the 
newspaper swarming with competing claims of artizans ; you seldom or never 
see a good house-carpenter, or stone-mason, or brass-founder solicit work ; 
work is ready to the hand of the handicra‘ts-man ; and,so far from soliciting 
the master to employ him, the steady, respectable handicrafts-man has his choice 
of many masters. 

In our experience of London life we have seen, not without sorrow, gentle 
men with and without professions, of good family, high attainments, and super- 
abundant education,—ay, and ladies, too,— in deep distress, and in want of the 
common necessaries of life ; but we have never seen the man or woman brought 
up to labour of the hands, if character and conduct assisted mechanical skill, 
who could not command r ble remuneration and constant employment. 
This class of persons is in demand ; the labour-market is not overstocked with 
such ; not that there are not a multitude of individuals who, with every ad- 
vantage of mechanical skill, fail in life from lack of prudent habits, forethought 
and self-denial. But these people get what is often denied, by force of com- 
petition, to their educated superiors, the ** chance” of doing well ; and if they 
with the opportunity of earning at their trade two or three pounds a week, 
choose to idle half their time, or to spend double their weekly wages in drink 
or other debauchery, who cau help them! But the professions, and all those 
pursuits which are not somehow or other based upon, or connected with, pro- 
ductive industry, furnish the larger share of unrequited toil and miserable exis- 


tence that our mighty metropolis exhibits to public view ; with this class hope. 
is strong, and they still fondly cling to London as to a place where, if onl 
pass 


known, they become fortunate ; and so it is in fact ; many aman has 
dinnerless by the door, that, if he were known, would gladly be opened ta re- 
ceive and entertain him. 

The great secret of success in London life is to be known. Those who 
contrive to get a name, swim prosperously down the full tide of fortune, while’ 
those whe are unable to bring themselves before the public eye, are so many 


straws circling in the lazy eddy, without progress, without profit ; and die as) 


they have lived, vurewarded and unknown. From this necessity of fame arise 
the multiplicity of quackeries, side-wind puffs, and a thousand tricks and con- 
trivances to catch the public eye. of which a catalogue of strange and curious 
examples might be extracted irom any given paper. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XII.—A FUNERAL AND A FACTION. 

The sexton suddenly broke off, and seemed to listen— 

“Can you hear acry, gentlemen! My old ears are dull enough; but] 
think there's a burying coming.” 

* Yes, Jonathan ; the cry can be plainly heard now.”’ 

“* A sad story, sir, if this is the corpse the aes was dug for this morning. 
What a world it is, the Lord be good to us. hree sons, a daughter, and a 
mother, all to die within a week's time, and er the means of a dog. The 

old man that’s left behind, the best thing to be wished for him is not to 
Five persons bitten in one family 


long after them.”’ 
sad What a shocking affair ! 

“ No, young gentleman,” continued the sexton ; “ these deaths came through 
the death of a dog, not madness. The youngest son had a little spaniel that 
he was very fond of, and taught many tricks to. The eldest brother said it 
used to keep him from his ook and wanted him to give 1t away. What chance) 
hehad. Well, Mr. Neville sent Will, that’s the youngest, up to a gentle- 
man beyond Dublin with a horse. The Brasils were ali well liked at Garrets- 
town.”’ 

At the name of Brasil, Carleton started, and exchanged looks of alarm with 
Dr. Connor. By a strong effort, however, he mastered his agitation, and did 
not interrupt the sexton’s narrative. 

“ It was old Will Brasil, your reverence, that saved the heir—him that lies 
under that stone—when he was lost after the attack on the house, when Mar- 
maduke Neville and his good lady were carried away. Many a sore heart and 
a sorrowful cry was after them. Well, it was Brasil that got the child, and 


t to hang heavily on hands. Who on earth, unless he be. 


| 


_ “ So they told him he was lost. 
| “* He strayed away,’ says the brother. 
| “* And I'll stray away after him,’ says Will, passing out of the door, and 
going from one neighbour to another for tale or tidings of his spaniel. 
“At last he was told the trath—somebody that owed the family a 8 a os 
t do 
you think of him but dug it up, laid it on the ground, aud in such a state ; 
‘and dowu he lies by the side of the heap of corruption to ery over it. Oh, sir, 
there’s great tenderness, with all their bad, in the heart of many a papist. 
‘It’s my belief, your reverence, that sometimes God gives them loving disposi- 
tions to make amends for their bad religion. Auy way, poor Brasil lay erying 
over his dog till he fainted dead at his side. He was found, and recovered. 
They brought him home, and in three days the doctor said he wasin a bad fe- 
‘ver. Well, he died ; and so did brothers, sister, and mother. The last of them, 
ithe mother, is on her way here now. You car see them, as well as hear them, 
isir, crying about her.” 
“ Liggat,”’ said Dr. Connor, * look down yonder to the grove at the corner, 
where the road turns to Ballyricken. Do your eyes serve you tosee? Am I 
right t You, Mr. Carleton, have younger eyes than either of us. The grove 
— to me full of men.” 
| “ Thronged,” said the younger party. 
know what's in your reverence’s thoughts,” cried the sexton; and 
afraid you're right. It’s Lander’s faction. They'll be for carrying off 
pe Ballyricken churchyard. The Brasils will never bear such an affront. . 
jsir,” cried the old man passionately, striking his staff violently on the ground, 
| as sure as the dead are in their graves, there’s bare-headed Peter ren | 
‘the field towards the grove. It's no common fight, and no common mischiel, 
where bare-headed Peter comes to lead it. Oh! many a grave will be dug for 
company to the one that’s open there !” 
| * There's not a moment to lose,”’ said Dr Connor, s 
'with his young companion he hastened to the horses : 
|mounted and in motion. 
| The churchyard occupied the crest of a gentle eminence, the centre of a lit- 
tle amphitheatre, surrounded by hills of 4 much more commanding altitude. 
Down one of these the funeral train was winding, while below, at the base 
the little elevation on which the churchyard was spread, the party apparent- 
y lying in ambush were hidden from the mourners, but visible to those who 
‘came in an opposite direction. 
| As the two gentlemen galloped down the slope, Dr. Connor hurriedly ex- 
plained the nature of his apprebensious. ‘The family of the deceased asserted 
‘im many instances a right to decide where a burial should take place, and here 
the relatives by blood, who had been at feud with their connexions, came, as 
it were, to reclaim their own, anc to divorce in death the union which in life it 


would be criminal to disturb. 
The fuueral train drew near to theit enemies, and Dr. Connor and his you 
friend spurred faster. Their gallop became accelerated almost to 
when they saw a man issue from the grove, his head and arms bare, except from 
the shaggy fell of sun-burnt hair with which both were thickly covered. Im- 
jmediately after him a wild multitude followed, each as he sprang into the road 
pions a weapon, and leaping aloft into the airas in the exuberance of life 
oree. 

** Faster, dear boy, faster,” cried the clergyman. ‘ Ay, now it comes.” 
They were late in their good intent and enterprise. The moment the am- 
bushed party appeared outside the wood, they were seen by those who led the 
advance in the funeral procession, nor was there a moment's doubt as to their 
intentions. Both parties plunged into the conflict. On the one side, the horses 
\which bore the vehicle where the coffin was, were lashed into a fiery gallop 
jwith purpose to trample down every obstacle ; on the other side, pre \ 
\had been made for such an attempt, and obstacles raised across the , which 
brought the funeral procession to a sudden halt, and threw the whole line into 
jconfusion. Then the tumult and the battle began—horse and foot, men, and 
amare and children, mixing in the contention without a thought of mercy or 
fear. 

Still the two horsemen urged on their gallant beasts, and were now near 
enough to call out aloud to the sanguinary combatants. Voice and any 
were alike in vain. As well might they invite a stormy seato be still, ora 
devouring fire to leave its rich prey unconsumed. They were galloping on, had 
already passed prostrate and bleeding bodies, but the opportunity was wut given 
them to prove whether the exposure of their own persons in the affray would 
have any effect. Three horsemen, two of them in black, rede in from 
a cross-ruad before them and plunged into the crowd, scatiering the multitude 
on every side, and laying about them with heavy whips and strong arms, with- 
out the leastregard to the condition er the demeri®& of victors or vanquished, 
_wounded or unhurt. 

If Virgil had seen a Roman Catholic priest quel! a faction in Ireland, his 
simile for the exploit of Neptane pacifying the wild waste of waters in com- 
jmotion would be easily accounted for. 


Had magistrates, attended by their constables, attempted to ride down the 
disorder of this funeral conflict, the two parties, irritated at the intrusion and 
‘blended into one by the exhibition of the new bedy. would have joined heart and 
hand for its overthrow ; but it was a wholly different alfuir when the peace- 
send a a priest. At his hands even peace was acceptable, at least it was 
jendurable. 

All was hushed and still as Dr. Connor and his young friend reined up in line 
with the priests, who received them respectfully ; it was no time, however; for 
ceremony. 

“ Peter Landers stand here before me,” said Father Fitzpatsick. “ Look 
round you. Is that your work—or that, or that—the victim writhing in sharp 
pain ; or he, that strong man, beaten into insensibility! Stand here, Peter, 
* bare-headed’ they cal! you, hard-hearted, too, you may be called.” Anda 
man, bare-headed and bare-armed, his hair thick and matted as an ancient glyb, 

which was strong enough to resist a sword, his arms, dress, and face smeared 
with blood, his own and others, advanced and stood alone before the party. 


king to himself, as 
th were immediately 
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“ Will Brasil,” cried the priest, “ Will Brasil !” 

“ That's me you're calling, father dea:,”’ cried out a wretched creature, who 
had never parted the coffin through all the preceding tumult. * 1 was Will Bra-' 
sil they used to say. Oh must I come from her that’s here !” 

“* Come to me, Will, I want you,”’ rejoined Dr. Fitzpatrick. 

The poor man, as if unconsciously, obeyed ; first kissing the coffin, and then, 
crossing himself devoutly. As he moved slowly forward, every eye was fixed. 
upon him, and the silence was unbroken by a breath—his tottering footsteps 
alone disturbed the stillness. At last he stood cunfronted with the sanguinary, 
leader of the affray. It wasa mournful contrasi—the savage strength and 
bloodstained face and form of the rude gladiator, awed by the priest, opposed 
to the wasted and tottering frame of the subdued and miserable old man. 

“ Look upon him, Peter,” said Dr. Fitzpatrick ; “ is this your triumph— 
to rob an aged broken man like him, of the companion of forty years—to separ- 
ate them in the grave ?” 

“ No, no, father,”’ moaned the old man, “ we will lie together, ay, and wake 

ether. Oh yes we will.” 

Peter the bare-headed atiempted no reply, but ventured a look over the 
crowd as ifto remind himself that there were other triumphs than over men 
in decrepitude. 

“1 know what you mean,” continued Dr. Fitzpatrick, “‘and you ought to 
tremble for it. You did worse than rob the dying ; you proposed to do vio- 
lence to the dead. Which is there of you all,” said he, looking round, ** who 
could say before God and your own heart that you believed Honor Brasil, born 
Landers, desired to lie in the church-yard of Ballyricken ? Is there one amongst 

ou that will dare to tell me he knew this?” (A pause.) 

s there one among ye that believed or thought it ?—Thbought that the mother 
would separate from her hardy sons—her innocent and comely daughter—from 
the man that will soon follow her, the man she has lived with for forty years 
of happiness or trouble? Which of ye, is there one of ye, believes this of the 
good wile and the fond mother ?” 

No sound except sobs from the old man followed the demand. 

“ Not one,”’ resumed Dr. Fitzpatrick. ‘ And ye dared to invade the rights 
of the dead. Ye that would swear vengeance, ay, even to the death, against 


« Not one, not one | 


French Farrell—the pranomen being, as Dr. Fitzpatrick observed, to be re. 
garded not as a baptismal appellation, but as a title used to distinguish his 
friend from the Buck, who bore the same family name with him. Mr. Farrell 
had travelled, had been a shrewd observer of meu and things, and was frank 
‘and communicative in manner. Carleton conversed much with him, and with 
jan interest to which mental pre occupation and inquietude could not render 
‘him insensible. ‘There was less freedom in the communications of the eccle- 
lsiastics. Dr. Connor, it was evident, had apprehensions that his young friend's 
secret was suspected ; he was careful that no further light should be thrown 
upon it, and it was a relief to him, that he could scarcely conceal, when his 
guests took their leave, none of the party seeming to feel regret for their sepa- 
ration except the two who had never met before—Carleton and French Farrell. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OFFICIAL JESTERS, OR 
COURT FOOLS. 

In 449, Theodosius, the young emperor cf the East, sent an embassy to 
Attila. In the suite of the Romans there figured a fool, who excited bursts of 
laughter from the attendants on the Goth. ‘The terrible conqueror alone kept 
a serious countenance. We see, therefore, that the institution of this sort of 
functionary dates from a very early period ; and, finding that our historians 
‘have given but few particulars on the subject, we propose to supply the defi- 
‘ciency, as far as our limits ‘will permit, by anecdotes, which may not be with- 
out interest for the student of human nature. 

Theophilus, emperorof Constantinople in 829, diverted himself with the 
merry jests of Danderi, whose indiscretion was nearly proving fatal to the Em- 
press Theodora, he naving discovered that she recited her prayers before an 
oratory decked with images, which she concealed with great care, for fear that 
Theophilus, who was a merciless iconoclast, should discover it. 

The custom of entertaining at courts, and amongst the great, attendants 
who were required to be witty and merry for every body, ed to the middle 
age, and spead itself underthe feudal government. And it must be confessed 
that the knights and nobles of those days stood truly in need of some merri- 
ment extraneous to themselves. Isolated in their castles, passing whole days 
jon the highways and in the woods, the personages described to us by romances 


the man that comes between ye and a wretched cabin with its acre of land— 
ye take iton ye to say to one of the faithful departed that vou will refuse her 
the grave she was to lie in. Down on your knees and pray God to pardon ye ; 
give God thanks that he saved ye from the black crime ye thought to perpe- 
trate. I give him thanks for ye,” said he, lifting up his face aud pausing in his 
discourse, while the crowd dropped upon their eae and many hands beat 
upon troubled and subdued breasts. ‘* What a curse and a visitation have ye 


been spared,” he continued. ‘To put the dead out of her grave; do you 
think she could rest where you banished her '—to put the dead out of her!) jinn open performed ballets, wi’ fools'-caps on t 
Where would she be when ye would not ive gives his particular dress): 


grave, to force her to haunt ye. 
her quiet in the house of death !—where, but near her persecutors ; in the dark 


night before your eyes ; in the day heavy and dark upon your spirits never “ 


be away from ye— ; haunting ye through your desolate lives, and meeting ye 


‘in such brilliant colours were generally as rude and wild asthey were morose 
‘land objects of terror. Deformed beings were preferred for jesters ; in them 
‘| ugliness was considered a beauty. A mouth so wide that it reached from ear 
|to ear, a very long. or crooked nose, a chin like that of a harlequin, eyes deep- 
ly set in the head, such were the features most highly prized in a fool ; a 
| double hump was considered asararc perfection. The bells, baubles, and 
‘jcap with long ears, were the distin:tive marks of the official jester. At the 
court of Burgundy, knights and hissh-born dames, by way of enhancing their 
heads. Shakspeare 

* Hang a calf’s skin oz those recreant limbs,” &c. 
The official jester was put under the management of a governor, who cor- 
rected him with lashes when he committed any folly which failed to amuse 


as ye departed into another world, to call for God's sorest vengeance on the/),,;, master, and at whose feet he generally crouched. He was called by the 


defrauders and oppressors of what heaven protects and honours most—the 
faithful departed—the holy dead !” 
Whether by eloquence, authority, cr superstition, the multitude were wholly 


subdued. Those whose wounds had disabled them were removed into neigh-| abbots fell by degrees into it. 


fool nuncle, and used, during a feast, to throw dainty morsels to the poor jest- 
er, as if he had been a favourite lap-dog 

|| To such an extent was this wretched system carried, that even bishops and 
The council held at Paris in 1212 forbade the 


bouring houses, to await the attendance of a surgeon, for whom a messenger) “see : 
> prelates having fools to make them laugh. Notwithstanding, more than a cen- 
was dispatched. They of both parties whose strength sufficed for such an ex-||,u,y jater, an author reproaches them for liking to amuse theabalves with buf- 
ertion, joined in one common train, and accompanied the remaius to their last| foons (morionibus) and women more than with their studies. 


earthly resting place. The clergymen of the two churches and their two com-) 


panions formed part of the procession, and remained in the church-yard until) 


she groups had dispersed in the direction of their several habitations. Jt was. 
arranged that the party should proceedto Dr. Connor’s for rest aud refresh- 
ment. 

The day had passed in a manner to disappoint the hope which opened at its 
dawn. Some information was expected from the sexton He had confirmed 
suspicions as to the name and description of the parties by whom the false heir 
had been, or was said to have been, procured, to the exclusion of Neville. The 
information was obtained—obtained without difficulty, mystery, or delay. One 
of these parties was now committed to the silent grave, the other was at hand ; 
but distance and obscurity could not separate him more effectually froin those 
who wished to question him than his afflicting circumstances. 

A few friends still lingered around him as he lay on the grave over which 
the sod had been spread and smoothed down. ‘Ihey would not tear him vio- 
lently away, and could not abandon him. After some time the priest resolved, 
to try what his authority could effect He rode near him, and called his name. 

“Is this,” said he “* what she would expect of ye ?” 

He did not mean to conclude, but the miserable old man interrupted him. 
He lifted his face from the ground, and said with a steady voice : 

“No ; I was trying, God forgive me, if I could die ; and dieI ought not 
and cannot till I do her bidding.”’ 

The group of his friends and relatives had fallen back as the gentlemen ap- 
proached, and when the poor man attempted to rise, young Neville was the 


readiest to offer assistance. The old man accepted the proffered aid, and by) 
slow and painful efforts raised himself. 


He stood for a moment, asif to re- 
cover from a severe exertion, and then for the first time lifted his head to thank 
his supporter. 

Tie moment he looked in the young man’s face, his whole appearance be- 
came so suddenly and marvellously altered that every countenance in the sur- 
rounding group reflected wonder. ‘The old man shook and gasped ; Neville’s 
protecting arm prevented him from falling, but he sank down slowly upon the 
grave, rocked himself backward and forward, and muttered a low, unincetligi- 
ble chant ; after which he spoke in a whisper, but not indistinctly ; every ear 
was bent down and on the strain for his words : 


The fancy of keeping fools passed from private individuals to corporations. 
The abbot of misrule has been brought on the scene by the auther of the 
Monastery, with the talent which rendeged so popular the researches of leain- 
ing, and gave to history the interest of romance. Robert Wace relates that 

liam the Conqueror, duke of Normandy, was warned by his fool Golet of a 
danger whicli menaced him. This Golet was in real life as faithful as Sir 
Walter has represented Wamba to be in his inimitable romance of Ivanhoe. 
The Memoirs of George Chastelain mention a buffoon of Philip, duke of Bur 
gundy, named Jean de Chasa. 

The profession of a jester was not, however, practised exclusively by unfor- 
tunate creatures of the rougher sex Jt sometimes fell to the part of women 
to degrade themselves thus far: and St. Remy speaks with admiration of Ma- 
dame d’Or, as assisting, in this capacity, at the entertainiwents given on the in- 
stitution of the Golden Fleece at Bruges in 1429 ; and we know that Marga- 
ret, grand-daughter of Coarles V. had also a female jester who followed her 
levery where. 

Among other jesters of whom mention is made in history, may be particular- 
ised Von der Rosen, the fool of Maximilian, the husband of Mary of Burgundy, 
to the account of whose life and adventures the German Flogel has devoted a 
‘considerable portion of his learned volume Charles the Bold’s jester, likewise, 
whom Sir Walter introduces to us as Le Glorieux, was a real personage ; whiie 
of Gonelle, the jester of that Alphonso D’Este, duke of Ferrara, whvu by his 
persecutions overthrew the reason of ‘Tasso, the following anecdote is related : 
—The duke was conversing one day about the trade which gave employment 
to the greatest number of persons. The guests differed one with another on 
ithe subject, whereupon Gonelle, being referred to, pronounced that the physi- 
cian’s trade was most tothe purpose. ‘To prove the justice of this opinion, he 
wrapped himself up as if he were sick, and went out, sure envugh, ali whom 
he met had some remedy to recommend to him. He made a long list of these 
\persons, in which the duke, who suspected nothing, found his own name, as 
‘having, among others, offered a prescription. From this Gonelle concluded 
that every one was a physician. 

Triboulet, the jester of Louis XII. and of Francis I., acquired some fame. 
It was he who, having said that if Charles V. was fool enough to come into 
France and trust to an enemy whom he had so ill treated, he would give him 


“ Honor, Honor dear, he’s here—he’s here; you saw him, dear, with the 
grand in the shouting streets—there’s grander here than ever they were, but 
no one is to disturb them. You saw him do the deed ofa brave Neville ; he’s 
at your grave, Honor, doing like a gentle Neville. You bid me go seek him, 
Honor dear, and he’s come to me—Marmaduke Neville coming to your grave, 
dear, to let your poor broken-hearted Will die and join you.” 

The words came fainter and fainter until at last the old man sunk senseless 
and prostrate on the grave. He was tenderly removed into the sexton’s (the 
nearest) house, and after he had been recovered, by such restoratives as could 
be procured, was left to take rest, with a promise, yielded to his entreaty, that 
Dr. Connor and his young friend would visit him at any hour of the evening 
or night that he gave them notice of his wish to receive them. 


his cap. The king having asked him what he would do if the emperor return- 
ed safe and sound, the fool answered, ‘ Then, sire, I will take back my cap 
and make you apresent of it.” It is related of this same Triboulet, that hav- 
ing been threatened by a great lord that he should die under the rod for having 
spoken of him with too much freedom, he went to complain to Francis I., who 
told him to fear nothing, that if any one was bold enough te kill him he would 
have him hung up a quarter of an hour afterwards. ‘Ah! sire,” said Tri- 
boulet, “* if it would please your majesty to have him hung a quarter of an 
hour before.” . 

At the time of Triboulet there were two other fools at the court, the one 
named Caillette, the other Polite. 

Brusquet succeeded Triboulet, and signalised himself as the king’s — 
during the reigns of Henry II, Francis II, and of Charles 1X., of him Bran- 


These arrangements having been duly made, Dr. Connor, with the invited 
party, adjourned to the rectory house, The stranger was introduced as Mr. 


ore 


tome has left well-furnished memoirs, which we do not pretend here to copy. 
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The poor wretch having bee 


he was was obliged to leave Paris and take refuge at Madame de Valentinois. of these we may take some future opportunity 


n suspected of heresy, his house was pillaged, and sessed so greata number of them as Germany and the neighbouriny states, and 


of speaking. 


He languished in this retreat, for grief was not natural to a man who possess- | 
ed the talent of making four kings and their courtiers laugh. He died in 1562 
His singular actions have acquired for him the reputation of having been the, 


THE DISINTERRED. 


The grave, the last resting-place of our “ frail humanity,” has been invested, 


most agreeable jester in Europe. 

The Cardinal du Perron expatiates largely on the witty repartees of Master 
William, the Cardinal Bourbon’s fool. At the court of Henry IV. there was 
a female jester of the name of Mathurine, of whom Mezerai speaks, in his 
history of France, as having been present when Jean Chastel wounded the king 
with the intention of killing him. She had the honour of dining at the king’s 
table. By degrees, the title of king’s jester lost much of its lustre as manners 
became more polished, and amusements more varied and refined. Balls, plays 
sumptuous feasts, and a taste for luxury, destroyed the relish for the jests of a 
preter who often obtained greater applause the more he outstepped the 


unds of decency and reason. We, however, see a king's jester in the reign) 


of the morose Louis XIII. Theking, displeased one day with two of the mu- 
sicians of his chapel, kept back the half of their wages; the buffoon advised 
them how to obtain the restitution. They went in the evening to dance amas- 
querade, led by the king’s fool, who made a thousand antics, which at first) 
greatly amused the king ; but perceiving that one of the two musicians had 
on a jacket and no breeches, and that the other, on the contrary, had on breeches 
but no jacket,—'* What do you mean,” demanded the king, ‘‘ by appearing) 
thus in my presence '”’ “Sire,” answered the fool, “ the meaning is, that) 
people who have ouly half their pay can only be half dressed. The king laugh- 
ed, and forgave. The French pvet Boileeu has spoken in his poetry more 
than once of Langeli, who still bore the title of the king's jester so iate as 
the time of Louis X{V. His tov pointed jests caused him to be driven from 
court. One day, in the king's preseace, being nextto a nobleman who was 
very vain of his ancesturs, but of a very 

some minutes talking to him, he said, * Eee 
notice us. You know that we are of no consequence.” 


us be seated my lord ; no one wil 


fill this place, and there was no lack of successors. 


The gracioso of the Spanish theatre, the clown of the English comedy, and 
the merry peasants of the Sotte Kiuiten of the Dutch, are indispensable char- 
acters on the stage ; but these we must not confound with the official jesters, 


who for centuries were met with at all the courts of Europe. 


Shakspeare gives us an excellent definition of the qualities that were in re- 


pute among the followers of this strange vocation :— 
“* And todo that well craves a kind of wit ; 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons and the time ; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This isa practice 
As full of labour as a wise man’s art ; 
For folly that he wisely shoes, is fit ; 
But wise men, folly-fallen, quite taint their wit.” 


Let us now briefly examine what is known of the jesters of the English court.) the 
Addison and Horne are of opinion, that it is to the vanity of the great that we, chivalry. Never were sovereigrs more deservedly celebrated than Ferdinand 
n of the court fools ; the artless jests of these hired jest- 


must attribute the or 
ers flattered them. Fiogel thinks that this opinion is unfounded, and histor 


opinion, and the custom of having court jesters, was introduced at an early pe- 
riod among the northern nations. We see by the ballads of Percy, and in Spen- 
ser’s Faérie Queenc, as the counsellor Eschenburg, one of the most learned au- 


thors of Germany, and the translator of Shakspeare, has clearly proved that 


this illustrious poet has not invented the character of the fool in King Lear. 
The person 
entertaining fools at court was no doubt continued as on the Continent ; for we 
find that Henry VIII. had two,—the first was called Heywood, and had great 
talents ; if it be true (but of which we doubt) that he composed a comedy en- 
titled Gammer Gurton's Needle, and some proverbs, as we are informed by 
Gesner in his Bibliotheca. After the death of Mary, Heywood was obliged to 
fly for religious causes He took refuge at Mechlin, where he died in 1565. 
The second jester at the court of King Henry, who afterwards entered the ser- 
vice of Queen Elizabeth, was Scoggan, called the famous jester to 
Queen Elizabeth. He went to the court of France at the time that Hen- 
Vill. was on friendly terms with Francis I., and greatly amused the 
rench monarch with his fool’s jests. One day the king took him with him to 
his apartments and shewed him the portrait of Henry, which he had ordered 
to be placed there, saying tohim, “* See how much I value your master !"’ 
“ So I see,” replied Scoggan ; “ but I think, sire, that you never look at him 
without being seized with a violent fit of the gripes!" Rabelais, in his 4th 
book and 67th chapter,attributes this reply to Francis Villon, to whom Edward 
V. of England shewed the arms of France hung up in his closet. 
an, having once borrowed £500 of the queen, and not being able to 
return them, contrived to find out the time when the queen went ont, as she 
was obliged to pass by his house. He had a coffin made , and, having let his 
family into the secret, he laid himself in it, and nad all bis friends invited to 
his faneral. The queen, happening to pass at the moment that they were car- 
ying away the corpse with great ceremony, inquired who was dead. * Ma- 
,”” they replied, it is your devoted servant Scoggan” ‘+ What!” she ex- 
claimed, “ he is dead, and I was not even informed of his being ili! The poor 
man owed me £500., but I forgive him the debt with all my heart!” Scog- 
rose up in his coffin, and cried out, “J thank your majesty The 


We see another jester spoken of about the same time, a certain Pace, called 
the bitter fool, from his sharp answers. He had incurred the disfavour of Eliza- 
beth, and was banished from her presence ; nevertheless, after some time the 
queen relented, because she was told that he promised to correct himself. He 

ared, therefore, once more in the presence of the queen, who said to him, 
« Well, Pace, what news do you bring us? Will you tell me my faults '” 
“Tam not in the habit,” replied Pace, “ of only repeating what is said by 


every one. 
Killigrew, notwithstanding his profession, often gave very good advice to 

Charles II., and made himself remarkable at Paris by his hapyy repartees. 
Although these facts, for facts they are, go far to prove France and 

have not been deficient in official jesters, there is no country which 


r understanding, after having stood 


With him ends in 
France the annals of the court fools. A crowd of courtiers disputed who should 


es him to be right ; for the fools have generally pleased by jests more or and patrons of Columbus; yet, fortauate as they were in all their undertakings, 
sarcastic rather than by flattery. Shaftsbury is nearer the truth when he) they could not escape a painful kind of misfortune—they were unhappy in their 
says, that it is indespotism that we must look for the origin of the official jest-| children. Their eldest son Juan, gave promise of much goodness, but he died 
ers. Richardson pretends that it originated in that sort of affection which is just as he attamed to manhood ; their eldrst daughter Isabella, beautiful and 
generally shewn towards weak-minded or insane persons, where, especially es- |virtuous, died soon after ber marriage to the Prince of Portugal ; their youngest 
pecially in the East, their words were considered as being inspired. This daughter Catherine, married to our Henry VIII , deserved, for her many virtues, 


and the facts in that tragedy are historical. The custom of 


ur she bestows on me is so agreeable, that it has brought me to life again !” 


land 
ha 


| by the common consent of mankind, with so much of sanctity, that is wanton 
| desecration is always looked upon with horror; and even those disiaterments 
\\which are sometimes, as in cases-of suspected murder, necessary for the ends 
jot justice, are generally conducted with as little publicity as possible. Excep- 
tions, however, there are to this, as to most other prejudices and custoins of 
society ; and there are on record some disinterments so remarkable as revards 
the feelings that occasioned them, as to have become matters not only of his 
tory, but also of poetry, and that too of the highest order. Many have thrown 
the halo of poetic colouring round the romantic story of Inez de Castro, the un- 
happy lady of Portugal, who, being privately married to Don Pedro, the heir 
of the kingdom, was assassinated by the order of her royal father-in-law, as not 
being noble enough to share the power of hisson. This occvrred in 1355, and 
Don Pedro submitted in silence to the blow that thus ruined his happiness. [or 
‘thirteen years, during the lifetime of his father, he took no measure of revenge, 
only brooding on ais loss ; but no sooner did the death of the king render bis 
own power supreme, than he put to a cruel death the assassins of his wife, and 
issued orders for a splendid coronation in the cathedral of Santa Clara in Coim- 
‘bra. There, at noonday, in the presence of the assembled chivalfy and beauty 
of the land, al] that remained of Inez de Castro, “his beautiful, bis bride,”’ 
jwas clad in purple and cloth of gold; a royal crown was placed on those ho!- 
low temples once so fair to look upon, she was raised high an a chair of state, 
jand Pedro stood beside her to see that none of the shuddering nobles failed to 
ido homage by touching that fleshless hand. Time, place, oe | circumstance, all 
‘conspired to make the spectacle one of splendid horror. Never before nor 
‘since was the great lesson of the frailty of human life and the nothingness of 
earthly grandeur so sternly taught; for even he who had summoned this vast 
assemblage, that he ~~ thus vindicate the fame of Inez and his own fidelity 
to her} was only mocked by the pageantry of the scene It restored her to him, 
indeed, but not in the living and breathing loveliness which bad first won his 
affections. He had avenged her death ; be had made those hangity nobles, 
who feared degradation if she came to be Queen over them, humble themselves 
before her dust. Still, the heart yearned for more; bot all that remained for 
him to do was to restore his Queen to the loneliness of the sheltering grave. 
‘She was re-interred with great state in the church of Alcobaca ; and her tomb, 
rich in elaborate sculpture, and containing at a later period the remains of Don 
Pedro also, was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious travellers. It 
\was finally desecrated and destroyed by the soldiery during the Peninsular war. 
_ The histories of Spain and Portugal, almost more than those of any other 
country, mingle with their records of campaigns, treaties, and insurrections, 
\those traits of individual characier and feeling which are of the deepest interest 
‘not ouly to the general reader, but to the student of human nature. Beneath 
a proud and cold exterior, the Spaniard concealed a passionate tenderness and 
jealousy in love, and a lofty courage and honourable faith in arms, which made 
the national character, some three centuries ago, the beau ideal of Eurepean 


| 


jjand Isabella, who, by their marriage, and the subsequent expulsion of the 
Moors, consolidated the Spanish monarchy, and who were, moreover, the friends 


‘to have met more happiness than fell to her lot with her tyrant husband. Joan- 
ina, their second daughter, married to Philip of Austria, surnamed the Hand- 
some, was unlike all her family ; she neither inherited the talents and virtues of 
jher illustrious mother, nor the worldly wisdom of her sagacious father ; and 
labe had no attraction of person or manner to compensate the deficiency. She 
\was singularly wayward and imbecile, and her atfections, for want of due regu- 
lation, annoyed the husband oo whom they were indiscreetly and fitfully ia- 
vished. Philip was not only young and handsome, but gay and fond of plea- 
igare ; he disliked the haughty formality of the Castilian court, and treated the 
‘royal circle, including his wife, with an insolent indifference that offended the 
ipride of the Spanish character, and awoke, in the bosom of Joanna, a jealousy 
that alternated with love and bigotry in directing her conduct. During the life 
iof Isabella, the quarrels of the young couple, though frequent and violent, ended 
lin reconciliations ; for the Queen, who was a true wi'e,a wise and affectionate 
iparent, a kind mistress, and a judicious and warm friend, could bend all who 
‘came within her influence to her own will ; but when death deprived Joanna of 
‘this best monitor, her capricious conduct entirely estranged the affections of 
‘Philip. As she was the next in succession to her mother, she was immediately 
declared sovereign of Castile ; and after some delay, and in despite of opposi- 
ition from her father, Philip was joined with her, and he assumed his new av- 
‘thority with an eager enjoyment that contrasted strongly with the morbid indif- 
‘ference of Joanna. Scarcely, however, was Philip seated on his so-much-coveted 
throne, scarcely had he taken his first draught of the intoxicating cup that 
seemed filled with happiness, when he was seized by fever; and in the very 
\prime of manhood, jast as he had attained the summit of power, after a few 
idays of severe suffering, he died. Then came that “late remorse of love,” 
which made the really injured Joanna forget all his unkindness and neglect : 
ithe shock was so severe and unexpected, that she could not at first be brought 
i comprehend that he was really dead ; but when that was beyond ail doubt, 
her mind, which bad been long harassed by the conflict between love, jealousy, 
jand a blind and bigoted religious belief, became absorbed with the one idea that 
|he might be restored to life. Her confessor had told her of some monkish |e- 
igend, which related, that even after fourteen years, by faith and prayer, a dead 
king had been restored to life, and she resulved to watch and pray, that a simi- 
lar miracle might be wrought on her behalf. Full of this hope, she looked, 
jwithout shedding a tear, on the remains of her idolised husband ; she suflered 
the royal obsequies to be performed with all the usaal pomp ; but, as soon as 
they were concluded, and the actors in the ceremony were all dismissed, she 
icaused the body to be exhumed, and taken back to her own apariments, Yet 
even here, in ber lonely vigil over the coffined clay, she betrayed the same jea- 
lousy that had mingled with her love for him in his lifetime, and sbe suffered 


© female to approach the nt. We, who now sit in judgment on her 
thus to feel and ith the charity 
1s 


act was madness; but w 


‘up the heat, 
And gentle on the tongue,’ 
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let us draw a veil over ber infirmities, and pity her sorrows. Though quite in- 
incapable of exercising the functions of royalty, she would not relinquish her 
right to the sovereign power of Castile : she still watched and waited for the 
return of Philip, withholding for him the right to govern which had descended 
to their son, the well-known Emperor Charles V. This prince, though mani- 
festing towards the close of life something of the superstitions melancholy of 
his mother’s temperament, seems to have inherited the characteristics of his 
maternal ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella : as if talent, like a vein of pre- 
cious metal, could be lost for a time only to re-appear, in another generation, 
with greater richness, brilliancy, and depth. 

Great as the diversities of human characier, it is scarcely possible to find 
two individuals whose sex and station in life, being the same, present so great 
a contrast to each other as Joanna of Castile and Catherine IT. of Russia. 
Both had sensible and highly gifted mothers, who diligently superintended 
their education, to fit them forthe sovereign stations they were expected to 
fill. Joanna's natural incapacity defeated her mother’s care, but Catherine had 
superior talents, and profited by the instructions bestowed upon her. They 
were both married early ; and while Joauna’s misery arose out of her exceed- 
ing affection for the gay, careless, handsome Philip, Catherine’s career of crime 
commenced in her aversion to the imbecile, ill-favoured, brutal Peter; yet. 
offensive as were his habits, they form no excuse for the guilty ambition which 
led her to connive at, if she did not contrive, his murder. Scarcely could bis 
body have been cold, when his murderers ploclaimed her his successor : he 
was interred, after a short public exposure of his corpse tothe gaze of the 
public, in a convent, and Catherine at once assumed all the powers of the im- 
perial autocrat. For thirty-five years she retained this vast authority in her 
own hands, not even suffering her son Paul to enjoy any share of it, much less 
to ascend that throne to which, at the completion of his minority, he had an 
undoubted right. 

Unlike the weary solitary widowhood of Joanna, Catherine spent her days 
in the bustle of the camp and the gaiety of the court, maintaining to the last 
day of her life her established habits of activity. After completing her seven- 
tieth year, she fell into a stupor or swoon, in which she remained thirty-seven 
hours, and then, attering a fearful shriek, expired. thas been thought that 
she would, if her senses had returned after the first seizure, have named some 
other than her son as her successor, so great an aversion had she always seem- 
ed to entertain towards him ; but he was, as of right, immediately proclaimed 
czar. One of the first acts of his reign wasto order the disinterment of the 
body of his father ; he caused the coffin to be opened in his presence, and 
shed tears over the remains of his murdered parent. The coffin was then closed, 
a crown was placed upon it, and it was removed with great pomp to the pa- 
lace, and thence to the citadel, the royal burying-place. The body of the em- 
press had, in the meantime, been embalmed, and the two coflins were placed 
side by side. Separated for so many years, husband and wife met agaim— 

* Where none had saluted, and none had replied ;’ 

he¥rom his mouldering rest and companionship with the worm, she from a long 
course of luxury and unbounded indulgence in vices that every law forbids. 
One, by the royal mandate, watched over their solemn rest, a man of gigantic 
stature, with iron nerves ; yet did he not tremble as he kept his vigil with the 
dead? He was more than suspected of being the murderer of Peter ; but 
Paul could not so far outrage his mother’s memory as openly to proclaim such 
a terrible fact ; he therefore avenged his father by thus honouring his remains, 
and making Alexius Orloff, the reputed murderer, watch over and follow them 
to their tomb. 


Mliscellaneons Articles. 


STRENGTH OF THE SWORD FISH. 

The bark Royal Archer arrived at Maryport, in England, a few weeks since, 
from Africa, and on the passage was pierced beneath the starboard bow by an 
enormous sword-fish—which animal left a considerable portion of his sword iv 
the bottom of the vessel. Sbe was hauled up for repairs, and the following 
particulars were ascertained :— 

“ After some time had been spent in cuttiog out the plank that had been 
pierced, it was eventually removed, along with the sword, when it was ascer- 
tained tha: the monster had left about sixteen inches of that formidable weapor. 
sticking in the timbers of the ship, independent of about three inches and « 
half which projected from the outside of the vessel, but had by some meaos or 
other been broken off; so that altogether the fierce assailant of the vessel lost 
about nineteen and a half inches of its weapon im its attack on the Roya 
Archer, which it had, no doubt, mistaken for a whale, or some other large fish, 
with which it had determined to wage war. On examination it was ascer- 
tained that the sword had penetra ed through two sheathings of copper, through 
an oak plank three and a balf inches thick, and s.riking against one of the 
timbers, which was also oak, and eight inches thick, penetrated it to the depth} 
of two inches, when it split, and the weapon passed onwards through the ceil- 
img, which conviszed at that place of plank of above two inches in thickness ! 
It will thus be seen that the sword, or weapon, had passed through two thick- 
nesses of copper, the felt, a three and a half inch oak plank, penetrated one 
of the timbers to the depth of two inches (at which point it split), and passing 
onward finally perforated the ceiling, consisting of a plank above two inches 
thick, the end protruding nearly an inch in the hold of the vessel !” 

Had rot this singular circumstance been witnessed, it might have been con- 
sidered utterly impossible for any marine monster, however bulky or rapid 
might be its motions in its native element, to drive its weapon with such force 
as must have been required to pierce the copper, plank and timbers in the 
manner we have described. It was allowed by those who beheld the opera- 
tion, that no ball discharged from a gun, at ever so small a distance, would 
have perced a vessel to the same extent as this fish had done at a single 
stroke ! 

‘The weapon consisted of bone, and was of an oval form, being two inches 
across the upper and lower side, and about one inch and a half thick, making 
the circumference about seven inches. The weapon tapered gradually towards 
the extremity, but was not particularly sharp at the point. 


THE MENAI LIGHTHOUSE. 
The Menai Strait ad ome | fitted for a harbour of refuge for vessels enter- 
i a rivers Dee and Mersey from the —. and the increasing number of 
ships frequenting this navigation, as well as the insufficiency of its beaconage, 
it desirable tee entrance should be distinctly ; the cor- 


ject by the construction of a lighthouse, to be situated on a sunken rock about 


|which is divided by the Puffin Island into two channels, defined by a beacon 
and two buoys. The principal novelty in the construction of the lighthouse 
is the base, which, instead of diminishing, like the Eddystone, witha regular 
curve, recedes by aseries of rectangular offsets ; the object of this form of 
structure is to break the force of an impinging wave, few prevent the whole 
effect of its shock being thrown upon the upper part of the building, as it is 
when guided up by the curved suriace. The building, which was designed by 
Messrs, Walker and Burges, isa handsome circular tower seventy-five feet 
high, forty feet in diameter at the base, and twenty feet six inches diameter at 
ithe top, terminated by a castellated parapet, and entirely constructed of An- 
glesey marble-—The base of the building is solid to the height of twenty-two 
feet six inches from the rock, diminishing at intervals of two feet three inches 
‘by offsets of nine inches each, up to six feet nine inches above high-water 
mark, where its diameter is twenty-two feet. On that level is the entrance 
‘door-way, which is accessible by steps cut in the base stones. ‘The interior 
contains six floors, forming rooms for the use of the light-keepers’ stores, &c. 
‘Every precaution has been taken to render the exterior joints of the courses 
water-tight ; each stone is secured to that below it by a slate joggle, and two 
loaken trenails, Fem entirely through it, and entering eight Gen into the 
lower stone. On the upper bed of each course of stones is a projecting fillet, 
‘which fits into a corresponding groove in the under side of the course placed 
upon it, in order to prevent the water from being forced between the courses, 
"The two upper courses project internally and externally, to form a gallery 
\which supports the parapet and the lantern, the foundation and the framing of 
which are of cast-iron. The wall diminishes gradually in thickness 
from six feet nine inches to two feet. The light is a stationary, red, diop- 
\tric light, of the first order, without mirrors. The burner consists of four con- 
centric wicks, of which the largest Is three inches and a half in diameter ; its 
ordinary consumption of oil is one pint per hour. After deducting all expenses 
ithe surplus revenue derived from the tight dues, during the year 1840, is stated 
‘to have been £388. 13s. 3d. The lighthouse is connected with the shore by 
ja foot bridge, which consists of a platform two feet three inches wide, sup- 
iported upon a series of iron columns placed ten feet apart, secured into the 
‘rock, and strengthened by stays. ‘This latter slight construction has withstood 
the violence of the waves for three years. The beacon before alluded to points 
out a dangerous ledge of rocks on the opposite side of the channel. It con- 
sists of a cone of masonry twenty feet in diameter at the base, and thirty-seven 
feet high, surmounted by a staff and globe rising thirteen feet above the apex 
of the cone. The globe, which is four feet-in diameter, is formed of copper 
‘bands, and is thirty-six feet above high-water niark. The whole amount ex- 
pended in these different constructions is stated to have been about £12,800. 


Txsrs on 4 Dry Armospuere.—There are some circumstances, although 
familiar, which we shall give, as illustrating the peculiar absence of free com- 
municable humidity in the atmosphere at Pau. Although considerably more 
rain falls in Pau than in London and in some other situations in England, yet, 
from the absorbent nature of the soil, and from some peculiar electric state of 
the atmosphere, (for the barometer, during some of the winter and spring 
months, most strangely rises on the approach of rain, and falls upon that of 
dry weather,) the ladies, even during a continuance of rainy weather, find that 
their hair, living hydrometers highly sensitive to an overcharged state of the 
atmosphere, retains the curl much better than in England ; in so much is 
this the case, that some who in England were obliged to wear the hair en ban- 
\deauz, find that it now curls without effort. Another familiar proof of the de- 
ficiency of free moisture in the atmosphere may be given,—viz. that steel arti- 
cles of furniture are found little affected with rust even in unoccupied houses, 
‘nor do the walls of the latter show marks of damp. A French gentleman pro- 
prietor of a country house on the Coteaux of Gelos, which had been occupied 
by Lord Falkland and family, exposed in all directions to the weather, inform- 
ed the author, that, in this house, where no fires had been kept for two years, 
‘there was not the least appearance of mildew observable on the paper or furni- 
ture ; and that, on opening the windows from time to time, at long intervals, 
to air the apartments, the flies were found alive and active. 

Mineral Waters in the Pyrenees. 

Tae Srreers or Carro.—You have the Fellah, loaded with filth, and bliad, 
perchance, of an eye ; women of the same race half clad, seated in groups 
nursing children, without a rag to cover them, and with cheir eyes half-choked 
up with flies; Bedouins, not much more cleanly than the Fellahs, dried up by 
the sur to walking “ anatomies.” Anon, you meet a portly Turk, bestridin 
a steed which steps under him with the grace and elasticity of a Taglioni, fu 
of fire, but at the same time so gentle and rational as to render almost super- 
fluous the office of the Seis, who runs before to clear the way for his Effendi. 
Then, perhaps, you have to make way for a Frank, mounted on that much ma- 
ligned animal, the ass, in this clime scarcely less docile than the nobler quad- 
ruped. A group of well-fed Cophts come next, with turban of sable hue, eyes 
of jet, and the inseparable metal inkstand, stuck dagger-wise in their girdle. 
Hard by is a corps-de-garde of the regular troops,—the sentry, probably more 
boy than man, bending under the weight of his musket, and his comrades eith- 
er sleeping, or knitting, or smoking lazily in the snade. In this attempt at a 
description of the motley scenes which the streets present, the “ gentle sex’’ 
has been too much lost sight of: albeit under a veil, they cannot, however, eith- 
er be unnoticed or forgotten. At every step you are crossed by figures in the 
blue cotton robes and veil of the Arab women, from beneath which sometimes 
peep trousers, and a tunic of richer materials. Occasionally flit by you females 
attired in more costly robes, over which is thrown the ample habarah, or veil 
of silk, which masks all shape ; some of these are on foot, but more frequent- 
ly they are mounted, a cal:-fourchon, on asses; of a very few the heads are 
completely shrouded in shawl or veil, but for the most part the eyes are permit- 
ited to meet those of the beholder, and not unfrequently are permitted also to 
throw forth glances which glow with all the fire of the East, and which assur- 
edly do not withdraw from a conflict with the glances of the Giaour; such 
glances are occasionally to be observed flashing through the lattices in some 
gloomy and half-deserted street, calling before you for a moment visions of 
mysterious beauty. ‘The city is in every way acity of contrasts, and perhaps 
for that reason is more decidedly oriental in its character than other cities of 
the East, into which the innovations and improvements of modern days have 
been introduced. The palm-tree flourishes withth its walls ; and that child of 
the desert, the much enduring and ill-treated camel, threads its narrow streets 
in countless droves. Sketches in Lower Egypt. 


Tue Eeyrrian Macician.—I crossed the desert from Suez, and visited the 
Pyramids, and saw the other lions at Cairo, and among them the renowned ma- 


must be young and innocent. He writes on paper some words (which a learned 


ive, o whom I afterwards showed them, declared to be absolute nonsense), 


wation of the Trinity House accordingly decided, in 1834, to effect this ob-|igician. He brings a boy with him, or allows the spectators to bring one, who 


two hundred yards from the Anglesey coast on the west side of the entrance, 
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ful, into the palm of the boy’s hand, who is then told to gaze closely and inteut- 
ly upon it. The magician sits by, muttering his prayers or incantations, and 
telling his beads at the same time, asking the boy from time to time if he sees 
any thing. On the occasion in question, the boy after a short time, deelared 
that he saw the sultan; then a slave, who came to make his obeisance, then 
another ; and then he saw the magic number of seven chairs, and seven peo- 
ple who came and sat upon them, &c. The magician then said, ** Now ul is 
ready ; call for any one you please.” Several persons were catled for, and the 
boy looked intently into his hand ; some he pretended tosee : but in every 
case mistook either age, sex, dress, or appearance. When it came to my turn, 
I called for Runjeet Singh ; and the boy being asked by his master if he saw 
any one, described the Lion of the Punjaub as a goodly European, with a coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches, two eyes (the rajah has but one), and a broad-brim- 
med hat, &c. Mr. H. H. Lindsay (M.P. for Sandwich), who was with us, of- 
fered him a large sum if he would correctly describe any one he narmed ; and 
at his own request, we gave him another trial in a private room. The magi- 
cian first ordered some common prints, with scriptural subjects, to be turned 
with their faces to the wall, and then muttered till a profuse perspiration bedew- 
ed his temples. After intently gazing for ten minutes, the boy, with well- 
feigned surprise, exclaimed suddenly, “Eccolo un uomo!” but all was a failure. 
The magician at last gave me such a look as Sawney may have put on when he 
said he was going ‘‘ bock again,” and which evidently contained a request that 
we would not spoil his trick by betraying him. However, he was dismissed as 
an arrant humbug, with a present for his trouble. I believe that every boy in 
Cairo is in his pay ; and if you were to go to the end of the town, you would 
but select one whe had probably watched you from the hotel door, and had 
purposely met you on the way. The natives generally say that the man is an 
impostor ; but it is strange how the incredulity of some Europeans has been 
staggered by a good hit or two that las been made—such as would perhaps have 
made Dr. Johnson, at least, willing to believe in his preternatural powers. 
Vigne’s Travels. 
UnraratLecep Precocrry.—“ Isn’t he a fine child 1" said a young mother 
to a visitor, as she proudly exhibited her first-born. ‘‘ The handsomest boy as 
I ever saw,” was, of course, the instant reply of the old bachelor to whom the 
appeal was made. “ Yes; bless his little heart!” exclaimed the better-half 
author of the little bantling; “and so very forward of his age, don’t you 
think 1” “ Very forward,” said the echo. And, as the young matron removed 
the cap from her babe’s head, the inexperienced bachelor continued, in evident 


amazement, “ Bless me, he is forward! I never before saw a person baldheaded| 


se soon !” 

Sreixine Scene or Private Sorrow ano Stern Domestic Justice.— 
The King of Cordova had two sons, Abdalla and Hakim, of whom the latter 
had received the title of Al-Hadi. This was received by Abdalla in the light 
of an unfair partiality, and the rising discontent of the young prince was ob- 
served and carefully fostered by certain ambitious and designing nobles of the 
city. Adhilbar, the intimate friend of the prince, was one of this party, and 
was the chief cause of his subsequent conduct. The intelligence ot Adhilbar 
was great, his virtues various, but his misguided ambition obscured the one and 
tarnished the other. From him the weak Abdalla received suggestions of bis 
ill-treatment, and was excited to feel anger at what he was tangbt to consider 
the injustice of Abdalrahman and the duplicity of Hakim. He lent himself, 
therefore, to treasonable practices, and went so far, oad himself or his 

nts, as to attempt the corruption of the Wazirs and the officers of the royal 
ards. To what extent this might have gone,and to what result it might have 
fea, can never be known, since the secret of the conspiracy was rev ed by a 
faithful servant of the king, whose heart received a wound at his son’s ingrati- 
tude, from which, it is said, he never recovered. Urged at the end of a long 
conference by his uncle Almudafar to the most firm and terrible measures, 
Abdalrahman reluctantly ordered his arrest, the astonished Abdal!a was sur- 
rounded by the royal guard in the Mervan palace of Cordova, and brought with 
his guilty associates to Medina Azhara. On his appearance, the monarch stern- 


ly doe him whether it was true that he complained he was not king ; Abdalla, 


by his silent confusion, confessed his guilt. The execution of Adhilbar, on 
whom the prince did not hesitate to throw all the blame, was determined on ; 
but, ere the appointed day arrived, his despair had put an end to his existence. 
Al-Hakim interceded for his brother in vain. Abdalrahman replied, that had 
he been but a private individual, Abdalla’s life was safe, but that, as king. he 
could not e, and, though he owned his days would be for ever embittered, 
and his future hours for over darkened by the deed, yet public justice exacted 
from the impartiality of Abdalrahman the execution of Abdalla. The lovely 
palace of Azhara was that same night the scene of death, and the sobs of the 
stifled Abdallah expired amidst its stately halls. ; 
The Arabs in Spain, an Historica! Narrative. 

anv THE Coatman.—Mr. Robert Mitchell, who supplied Sheridan 
with coals, had a heavy demand against him, long outstanding, and for which 
he was bent .upon waiting no longer. Mr. Dunn, therefore, finding remon- 
strance useless, undertook to pilot the coal merchant to Sheridan’s residence, 
in Hertford-street, and to usher him into the manager's presence. Mitchell 
attacked Sheridan mercilessly, accused him of having treated him shamefully, 
and swore he would not leave the house without the whole of his money. As 
the amount was several hundred pounds, and Sheridan had not as many shil- 
lings, compliance was more easily demanded than obtained, and it was conse- 
quently necessary to resort to stratagem—with what success, this dialogue will 
determine. Sheridan :—* True, my dear Bob, true all you say : I’m really 
very sorry, but I say, Bob, you don’t want it all to day, hey! won’t a part 
do” Mitchell :—* No, sir, it wont—ZJ will have it all—J must—I darn’t go 
home without every farthing of it. My wife is distracted,my house is beset 
with creditors, ruin is staring me in the face, and by G—I will not leave this) 
room without my money.” Sheridan :—* Come, come, Bob, you're rather} 
too hard upon me—to be sure, you have drawn a distressing picture, and { am 
much concerned by it—wouldn’t half do to-day, and a bill for the remainder— 
hey, Bob” «Not a farthing less than my whole bill, Mr. Sheridan ; as I said| 
before, I dare not show my face a: home without it.” Sheridan :—(pausing, 
and then apparently much moved)--" Then would to Heaven I could assist 
you! I cannot—but (and here he took a deep dip into his pocket) one thing I 
can, I will, { ought to do—there, (taking Mitchell’s hand, and shaking it, and 
sen paresis J in it,) there, never let it be said, that while Sheridan has a 
guinea in his pocket, he refused it to his friend Bob Mitchell.” Sheridan seem- 
Mitchell for a minute or two, then tucked 

inea in a corner of his leather breeches et, forgot his wrongs, 

withthe familiar expression of “‘ Bob” vga’ bi ears, he bolted out of the 


and then washes off the ink into a cup, and pours the black liquor, about a spoon-! 


This is, perhaps, the greatest feat Sheridan ever did, except when he sofiened 
an attorney. 
LETTER OPENING. 
From the last Westminster Review. 

When Lord Aberdeen determined to steal the contents of Mazzimi's letters, 
he wasjnecessarily obliged to make all the sorters and receivers of St. Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand a party to the theft. 

Let this fact be well weighed by the public. Letters directed to Mazzini 
did not present themselves of their own accord in Downing-street. They had 
to be searchec for by human hands, and carefully selected from a pile of per- 
haps many thousands, and then to be sent about by different messengers from 
one office to another. Or, supposing the fact to have been that the Devonshire- 
street bag was sent to the inner office and searched by Colonel Maberly him- 
self, the notoriety of the object for which the bag was required, would still be 
the same. ‘‘ Why,” it would of course be asked, “ does Colonel Maberly al- 
ways require, every day and every month for four months in succession, to 
jcount the letters contained in the Devonshire-street bag!” The general fact 
of the detention and opening of letters must there‘ore have been known to some 
lhundreds of —— including common letter-carriers ; and what wonder is it 
that poor an — men should convert public expediency into private ex- 
pediency, and keep their own counsel when abstracting a bank note, as safely 
as they had been taught to do the political felonies of their employers. Twelve 
months ago the newspapers were filled with the case of a Government clerk, 
who forged exchequer bills to the amount of several hundred thousand pounds. 
[t is not at all an unlikely fact that the initiative step in his career of fraud was 
the instruction he possibly received in the art of counterfeiting seals for state 

urposes. Think of forgery in this form being systematicaily taught in a 
Gostrnciont department, and of the probabilities of its stopping there ; an apt ' 
pupil never becoming too expert for his own teacher! ho can tell to what 
extent the clerks, employed on this nefarious service, have made use of them. 
The subordinates of the Post-office, thus harshly described, have done noth- 
ing more than imitate the conduct of their chiefs. 

e circumstances that first led Mazzini to suspect that his correspondence 
had been tampered with, was a communication to the “ Times,” printed as a 
leading article, the writer of which boasted of having then lying before him a 
mass of documents relating to the efforts of an association in London for the 
jemancipation of Italy ; alluded to facts, of which only a few members of 
that Association could have been cognizant by honest means. The attention of 
Mazzini had also been excited by frequent delays in the delivery of his letters ; 
and now, on examining the post-mark his suspicions were confirmed by observ- 
ing that they invariably bore the mark of two different stamps ; the one intend- 
ed to efface the other ; the object of which appeared to be to make the hour 
of delivery correspond with that in which the letter had been received, and so 
to prevent the original stamp, or attestation of the receiver of tie time when 
the letter was posted, being evidence of the fact of itsdetention. To be quite 
sure of this, Mazziri took the precaution to post, in St. Martin-le-Granc, let- 
ters directed to himself early in the forenoon, when the receiver’s stamp would 
be 10 F N 10. The letters came to hand in the afternoon with the receiver's 
mark 10 altered into 12; the figure 2 being stamped upon the original 0, but 
not so as entirely and successfully to conceal it. Mazzini, then, im the 
ence of witnesses, posted at one and the same time letters addressed to hin 
self, and letters addressed to fictitious persons at the same residence, and they 
were regularly delivered two hours before his own. On consulting with his 
friends other contrivances were adopted to complete the chain of evidence. 
Letters directed to Mazzini were posted, containing grains of sand, poppy-seeds, 
or fine hairs, and so folded that the sand, the seed, or the hairs oan not fall 
out unless the letters were opened. When delivered, sand, seed, and hairs had 
disappeared. Other experiments were tried with the seals. A wafer, careful- 
ly cut square, was found to have altered its shape in passing through the Post- 
office ; and in the case of wax seals, the exact appearance of the impression 
bemg carefully noted, it was found that subsequent Post-office eit was 
sometimes placed more or less upright than in the original. 

These experiments will have to be repeated, and we therefore describe them 
for the information of the public. The Lords’ report states that ‘itis the 
concurrent opinion of wituesses who have held high office, that they would ve- 
ry reluctantly see this power abolished ;” and, it 1s very cerain that, whether 
legally abolished or not, a numerous class of subordinates will be equally re- 
luctant, with their superiors, to give up the practice. Let all honest men, 
therefore, be upon their guard. 

M. Mazzini has rendered the British public, as weil as his own countrymen 
and the unfortunate exiles of every nation, who may be compelled to seek a 
ltemporary asylum in England, an important serviee, Had he been the mere 
‘conspirator, intimated by the committee, he would have kept the information to 
himself, and made use of it to mislead the Government, by false intimations of 
his real designs. It was in this way that Prince Maurice of Saxony, defeated 
the Emperor Charles V. The spies of the Emperor were discovered and 


uped. 

Mazin, as far as he was personally concerned, had no conspiracy to conceal. 
He was not a party to the expedition from Corfu ; the histery of which may be 
very briefly explained. Several of the states of Italy have been for some time 
in a very disturbed state, and their imbecil and corrupt governments again ap- 
pear on the eve of dissolution. In Calabria the peasantry had risen in open 
insurrection ; and hearing of it, a handful of exiles at Corfu proposed to join 
them. They wrote to Mazzini for assistance from the London Association, 
which was refused. Mazzini, in reply, endeavoured to persuade them from 
the project, as a microscopical effort, which could only da the cause. 
Finally, however, twenty Italians left Corfu for Calabria in an Italian ship; a 
ship which there is now strong reason for suspecting was sent from Naples as 
a lure (on the information supplied by the lish Government.) No one of 
them has since been heard of alive. 


: TO THE WOULD BE GENTEEL. 

The termination of the Season has enabled Punch, through extensive 
tiations with the butlers and footmen of the nobility and gentry, to offer to his 
subscribers, on the most moderace ‘erms, large assoriwment of Aristocratic 
Visiting Cards. Any Gentleman or Lady, desirous of gaining credit for Titled 
and Fashionable Acquamtance, will find this an eligible opportunity for gratify- 
tng their pride or vanity. Physicians, Su , and other professional men, 
who may wish to a to have a good Connection, will aleo do well to avail 
themselves of it. "heap de Veres, Montgomerys, Montagues, Mortimers, 


house, and to the latest hour of his life was, in an occasional moment of enthv- 
siasm, fond of displaying the last guipea his friend Sheridan had in the world.” 


Melviiles, dcc., (a large stock,) at the smallest At Punch’s Office, 194 
N. B, Observe the Statuie of Punch in the window. 
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NEW WORK BY HORACE SMITH. 
Arthur Arundel: a Tale of the English Revolution. By the Author of 
“ Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn. 

The English Revolution has been so nearly “ used up,” that we are almost 
surprised that the author should have selected it for the exercise of his talent. 
Having done so, however, he has judiciously used a discursive fancy to impart 
a striking variety to his theme. 

Arthur Arundel is the son of a sturdy cavalier; and the characters of both 
his father and mother (a thorough hater of papists and papistry) are well and 
distinctly portrayed. His fiair sister, too, one of the heroines, his own adored 
being the other, is a pleasing creation ; and his brother, Rupert, a striking por- 
trait. He is intended as a merchant to inherit the business and fortune of a 
millionnaire uncle, Sir Jonathan Morland, a genuine hunx of a citizen, whose 
example is quite lost upon his graceless relative. 

Arthur, the hero, is slightly deformed, but in all else perfect. At school he 

forms only ove boyish friendship ; but it is of great intensity, and his friend, 
Dominick Wardour, being a Roman Catholic, and ultimately educated by the 
Jesuits in France, produces considerable iafluence upon his after-career, when 
he youthfully and ardently embarks in the cause of the Prince of Orange long 
before that cause is espoused by more powerful partisans. Barbarously treat- 
ed by a puritanical schoolmaster, to whom his mother intrusted him, he makes 
his escape in the night ; and a short passage here may serve to exhibit the wri- 
ter’s feeling in describing natural scenery :— 

“ The rain and the cool night-air helped to brace him in his efforts, and his 
lightsome heart seemed for some time as if it would fly over the ground with. 
him; yet he began at length to feel fatigue, and peered about through the 
darkness, to which his eye had now become better accustomed, in search of 
some retreat whercin he might hide himself till day-break. Scarcely had he 
formed this resolution, when a stock of faggots presented itself to his notice, 
he made his way to the back of it, and threw himself down under its rude cov- 
ert. Afraid to sleep lest the morning should surprise him, he found, neverthe- 
less, the greatest difficulty in keeping himself awake. Whenever a few stars 
twinkled through the parting clouds, he employed himself in counting them 
over and over; aud when this resource failed, he was fain to quit his recum- 
bent position and to stand upright, though he would gladly have spared his legs, 
that they might the better encounter the fatigues of the coming day. From 
some distant homestead he had repeatedly heard the crowing of a cock, and 
had as often looked inquiringly, not to say imploringly, upwards at the sky ; 
but the sluggish morn, regardless of the appeal, seemed determined not to open 
its eyes. The rain had ceased, the clouds had passed away, the night was now, 
fair though moonless, and a sweet air, feeling like the herald of a pleasant day 
to come, shook the heavy drops from the tall weeds and wild flowers that form-| 
ed the hangings of Arthur's rustic couch. For want of other sounds, he listen- 
ed to the somewhat cheerless music of their watery tinklings, as the floral tears 

ed into the little pools beneath, until at length his longing eyes were 
greeted with a faint glimmer, stealing tumidly up the eastern sky, as if it were 
afraid to disturb the slumbers of the gentle stars. Gentle, indeed, might they 
be termed, and full of fear, for soft and siow as was the advance of the invad- 
ing light, they turned pale before it ; and though they lingered one by one, un- 
willing to give way, yet treimbliyg in their spheres, they successively retreated 
into the sky and disappeared. Along the eastern horizon morning now began 
to blush, as if in the consciousness of her triumph; and though the sun had 
not yet risen, Arthur started from his lair, crossed the road which he had trav- 
ersed over night, and huried towards the forest, whose dark masses, interspers- 
ed with open glades and rugged wastes, now became dimly revealed to him. 
Into the most umbrageous of these solitudes he boldly plunged, threading his 
way through their leavy labyrinths, and still advancing as nearly as he could 
guess in the direction of his home. ‘Through the vistas of the trees, the sun, 
which had now fairly risen above the horizon, shot its slanting rays over the 
dewy grass in long glistering bars, occasionally edged by parallel lines of shado 
projected from the tall oaks. For some time had the lark’s jubilee been musi- 
cal in the sky ; the woodpecker had begun to ply his bill ; the magpie, chatter- 
ing to his mate, flitted among the foliage like a shooting meteor ; the whole air 
became gladsome with the song of hidden choristers ; refreshed by the night- 
rain, the earth sent up an exhilarating fragrance; the same welcome libation 
had imparted a brighter verdure to the trees, which as their intermingled 
branches waved in the balmy wind, seemed to be embracing one another, or 
clapping their hands for joy. Now and then a hare, springing from beneath 
becoming invislble almost as soon as seen. Twice had he himself been 
the very foot of our young fugitive, scudded madly to the next cover,| 
startled by startling from the tall fern, a couchant doe, which bounded from its 
lair, scattering on its dappled back a shower of dew-drops ; and occasionally | 
he marked at a distance, emerging from some ‘bosky bourne or alley green,’ 
an antlered stag, which, after suspiciously sniffing around, plunged back into 
the thicket, warned by the tell-tale air that a stranger was intruding upon its 
haunts. In all this there was excitement, and a relief from the painfu! sense) 
of utter loneliness, by which he had been somewhat oppressed. He had now 
companions, for such he felt them, who would neither mock nor maltreat him. 
Oh, how different were these ‘ native burghers of the wood’ from the unfeeling 
occupants and master of Luther House !"’ 

Asa contrast to this sweetness, we select part of a conversation among 
members of the Arundel family, which will serve to indicate their opinions and 

uliarities :— 

““« Ay, Madge,” cried the colonel, ‘ you used to complain of old Rowley and 
his wild doings, merely because he was fond of playing pranks, and kissing 
the court ladies ; but } always told you that you would be sorry for him when 
he was dead and gone ; and now my words have come true.’ ‘I am not sorry 
for him,’ replied the wife tartly ; ‘for King James himself, by publishing the 
papers found in his bureau, has proved that he died a papist. Mercy on us! 
what is to become of this poor Protestant nation!’ ‘Psha, Madge, never 
mind how he died. He was a king while he lived, and that’s enough. 
What say you, little cere \ You are always reading and studying, and 
ought to know something about the matter.’ ‘Nay, sit,’ replied Arthur, ‘I 
profess not to know so much as others, for I see much less. He was, perhaps, 
as a king as his defective education, his long exile, and the bad example 
of his loose companions, his own desperate fortunes for many years, his unex- 

ted restoration to power and wealth, and the sudden rush of the nation) 
from puritanism to licentiousness, would suffer him tobe. 1 can make all al- 
jowance for his faults and vices ; but I cannot by any means agree with you in 
calling him a good king. Perhaps it would have been difficult to acquire that 
ise ; for I am disposed to agree with Milton, where he says that a restored 
Ling— ‘I desire, boy,’ interrupted the colonel, ‘that you never quote from 


that blind old republican, whose daughters did quite right in selling bis books 
to the woman, They tell me he wrote something about paradise in 


his life-time. Egad, he was right; for he won’t know much about it after his 
death, I can tell him that. He will have to settle accounts for defending the 
murder of the blessed martyr, Charles the First. The Stuarts have been an 
unlucky race, it must be confessed ; and we have only to hope that his present 
majesty, God bless him, may prove an exception.’ ‘ Not very likely,’ observ- 
ed Mrs. Arundel, ‘since he has become a papist. It is an awful crisis for the 
nation. I can neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep, for thinking of it. Rupert, you 
never rub your boots; see how you have soiled the carpet.’ ‘ Nay, mother’ 
those are the marks of Arthur’s feet, not mme.’ ‘Oh? well, if that’s the case 
it doesn’t signify. Poor Arthur, you know, is not so strong as you are; not 
that I wish any one to allude to his weakness ; and he can’t be standing at the 
gate for half-an-hour scraping his shoes.’ ‘ But after all, Madge,’ cried the co- 
jonel, ‘why should you keep such an everlasting coil about poperyt You ask 
what would become of us if we were all to be mass-goers? Why, we should 
become what your ancestors were and mine; what the whole nation was, till 
bluff King Harry got tired of his wife and feli in love with a pretty girl, and 
quarrelled with the pope because he couldn’t get a divorce. Here was the 
whole good people of Kugland, and no fools neither, all of ’em well contented 
to be papists for | dou’t know how many centuries, up to the time when Harry 
had a crow to pick with the pope, on!y about a divorce and a pretty girl, as [ 
said before; and then, when the king gives the word, ‘ Right about face !’ 
smack they all turn Protestants before you can say Jack Robinson! Well on- 
ly a hundred and fifty years are past, and here’s the very same people frighten- 
ed out of their seven senses about a popish plot, and half ready to dethrone‘ 
their lawful sovereign because he goes to mass, and has a few dirty monks 
sneaking about the court. Ifthat isn’t a downright puzzler, I don’t know what 
is.’ ‘Shocking, my dear, shocking '’ ejaculated the wife, lifting up her hands : 
‘1 thought you were a better Protestant. Margaret, you will pull off that silk 
tassel if you keep twiddling it so." * Why, Madge,’ rejoined her spouse, ‘ there 
isn’t a better Protestant in all England than I am : and that you know, or ought 
to know. Don't I go to church whene¥er I am in the humour; don’t I hate 
Puritans, and Roundheads, and Independents, and Anabaptists, and all that 
kind of vermin ; and don’t | ask Parson Chudleigh to dinner, and get muzzy 
with him almost every Sunday ! Chudleigh’s a good fellow and a loyal, does 
his duty well, is beloved by all the parish, and understands how to draw a 
cover for a fox ora hare almost as well as old Buckthorn. Better Protestant, 
indeed !" and he followed up this repetition of the phrase with an indignant 
oath. Mrs. Arundel had been so long used to these expletives that they gave 
her no offence; and she had even ceased to notice them, but her daughter 
could not help exclaiming : ‘Oh, papa! how can you call yourself a good Pro- 
testant, and yet swear so terribly ’’ ‘ Zooks, girl, that’s the proof on’t. Why, 
the cavaliers were all good Protestants, weren't they? and I never knew one 
that didn’t rap out oaths by the dozen now and then. You wouldn't have them 
more mealy mouthed than the king, would you! Now, old Rowley, rest his 
soul! was aswearer,and so was his father before him ; for when some canting 
fellow took him to task on the subject, he cried with a laugh, ‘Oaths! why 
your martyr was a greater swearer than I am!’ ” 

Another scena from the city-department will do all that is required for the 
illustration of the dramatis persona. 

“It washis (Rupert's) custom (we are told) to shake off all unpleasant 
thoughts, and shut his eyes to all disagreeable sights, whenever they would im- 
pertinently intrude ; aud as they now began to accumulate around him and to 
mock his endeavours, he resolved to run away from them by taking a month's 
holyday at the Moat. ‘My dear uncle’—he began ina wheedling tone, when 
asking for leave of absence—‘ you will be glad to hear that the good-for-nothing 
Lady Newhaven, against whose wiles you so kindly cautioned me, has run away 
to France.’ * So much the better ; there let her stay. She will find plenty 
of cattle like herself in thatcountry.’ ‘And so far from my being wedded as 
you expected to a town-life, and to boon companions at the Mulberry Garden, 
and similar sinks of vice, | am come to beg a month’s holyday that I may go 
home tothe Moat. I have but poor accounts of my dear mother, and I am most 
anxious to see her as well as the rest of the family.” ‘The Moat? What can 
you do there? After the pleasant and useful life you have lately been leading 
at the counting-house, you will be moped to death in the country.’ ‘ You for- 
get, sir, that it is the sporting season.’ ‘Forget? Thank heaven! I never 
remembered it. What! you would be one of the country gentlemen who can’t 
live without hunting, tormenting, and killing poor harmless animals, would you ? 
I wish you sportsmen d'ye mind me, sir—would turn your attention to noxious 
vermin, and hunt and kill rats and mice, and such like. Do some good to the 
world then. Or if you must be slaying, why not go to the slaughter-houses in 
Whitechapel, and stick lambs, and cut the throats of calves! Needn’t go out 


| of London then. Well, sir, since poor Margaret—since your mother, | mean, 


is unwell, you may go. And hark’ye, young sir, mind you come back on the 
fourteenth of next month. I hate impunctuality : and if you must be destroy- 
ing hares and pheasants, you may as well send some of them upto Mincing 
Lane. There, sir, you may go; for I see a sugar-broker coming.’ ‘ Done you 
again as brown as a toast, old squaretoes !’ ejaculated the nephew, as he hurried 
towards his lodgings laughing at the success of his own cleverness. In reali- 
ty, there was no hypocrisy, no proneness to falsehood, about Rupert ; but in 
his frequent visits to the theatre he had been so accustomed to see rich old 
uncles cajoled and cheated by their gay young nephews, that he thought it al- 
most a duty to follow the example thus set him. He was still chuckling at his 
success, as well as at the thought that he was about to escape from business 
and duns, both equally detestable to him, and to enjoy himself in hunting and 
sporting at the Moat, when he felt an arm passed within his own, and a vulgar- ' 
looking man hoarsely whispered, ‘Good morning, Mr. Rupert Arundel. You'll 
excuse the freedom, but we must do our duty. That’s my chum_behind, so 
you may as well come along quiet, like a gentleman what is a gentleman.’ 
‘At whose suit do you arrest me '’ demanded Rupert, gy. at a glance the 
quality of his unwelcome companions and the impossibility of escape or resis- 
tance. ‘Here's the writ ; but you need’nt read it unless you like. vi Lucas 
is the name, and as the amount's pretty heavy, and the house in Carey Street 
is quite full, we’ll trot you off to the Fleet at once, if you please, sir. I am’t 
ashamed of walking arm-in-arm with you, though you are cleaned eut, and 
can’t pay your way ; but if you think an ’ackney-coach preferabler, say the 
word, and a coach we calls, in course.’ ‘I can’t walk and won't,’ said Rupert, 
doggedly. ‘ Why, then, ride’s the word,’ said the man, holding up his finger 
to a passing coachman, who drew up his vehicle to the pavement. ‘ So,’ mat- 
tered Rupert, as he shrunk up into a corner of the vehicle, anxious to avoid re- 
cognition, ‘ if this confounded mishap comes to my uncle’s ears the game is all 
up with me, and I am ruined for ever. Tenthousand curses on that rascally 
Levi Lucas.’ After this malediction he preserved a moody silence until they 
reached the gates of the Fleet prison, the melancholy threshold of which he 
passed with many dismal forebodings,and a more complete prostration of spirits 
than he had ever before experienced,” 
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Abstaining from interference with the political intrigues, conspiracies, and 


dangers, we must now revert to the Lady Newhaven mentioned in the preced-||—= 


ing quotation. It is in her life and adveutures (occupying a considerable por- 
tion of the work) that we find the “ variety” alluded to in our firsi paragraph, 
and by far the highest proof of the avthor’s force and skill. She is the daugh- 
ter of a good house, has been betrayed by a sham marriage, outcast by her 
family, and deserted by her seducer ; and she falls into a pear mck career of pro- 
fusion and gallantry. All the morbid workings of her strong and desperate 
mind, her maternal love, her sophistical palliations of her fallen estate, and her, 
better qualities still remaining im a certain degree, to shew that the female! 
Lucifer is not nulla virtute redempta, are all delineated with uncommon effect. | 
Her violence is terrible, and her uncontrolled passions a fearful lesson to those 
glorious creatures who are unhappily misled from the paths of principle and 
self-respect. She is also an object to excite the strongest emotions of pity and 
compassion : were she a murderess, still, under the sense of her injuries, you 
must find an apology for the crime. But there is an honesty, and truth, and 
straightforwardness, even in her worst aberrations, which would shine nobly on! 
one of pure fame ; and in the great change which comes over the mother, you’ 
are taught to admire where before you could only condemn. In no other pro- 


duction by the author have we read aught to compare with this. It is difficult) 


to extract any portion to give an idea of what we aave been stating ; but we 
must do ourbest, andconclude. She is ¢cte-d téte with her then favourite lover, 
Rupert, and is telling him her story. 

“ You will never guess my first determination when I saw the full extent 
and inevitable consequences of the dastardly atrocity to which | had fallen a 
victim. I resolved to assume the title of Lady Newhaven, and to maintain 
in defiance of the whole world, the moral validity of my marriage ; and this | 
assert still. What care | for the knavish lawyers whose whole business it is 
to weave meshes that may ensnare the guiltless and unwary, and to contrive 
loopholes through which the cunning criminal may make his escape? What 
is it tome that the man in the black cassock by whom I was married was not a 
real clergyman What bride or bridegroom, however cautious, dreams of ask- 


ing to see the priest’s certificate of ordination! Regularly espoused in the | 


house of God, I had observed every prescribed form—t had most sacredly kept 
every vow that I had made at the altar—and in the face of heaven, whatever 
might be the hair-splitting distinction of casuists, I insisted that Lord New- 
haven was my husband. He may desert and abandon, but he shall not unmar- 
ry me, said 1. As I will never be a party to my own dishonour, I will never, 
answer to any name but that of Lady Newhaven. Oh, the hubbub and ag, 
vulgar outcry of the polite world, as it is called,when I thus threw off all alle- 
giance to its pitiful and dishonest conventionalities ! My husband's family 


were up in arms ; nor were my own behindhand in malice and hostility. My)| 


sister, who was now about to be married, found no difficulty in persuading my 
father that the portion he had intended for me ought to be added to her own— 
an object in which she succeeded the more easily by convincing him that I was 
now utterly lost and irreclaimable. She inarried, and she has shut her doors 
against me, doubtless in order to satisfy herself that she was fully authorised in 
purloining the portion of so vile a woman. The more | was pursued by calumny, 
the more cautious was I not to commit a single indiscretion ; for | still cherish- 


ed the double hope of being vindicated to my father and the public, and avenged || 


upon my infamous betrayer through my dear brother Claude, who was shortly 
expected home, and whose high seuse of honour was as unimpeachable as his 
bravery. This fond hope, to which my very heart-strings had tied themselves, 
was destined, like every other, to be cruelly disappointed. My dear, dear Claude 
was killed at the siege of Buda only two days before his intended departure 
from the army and return to England! Nor was this calamity the only one | 
had to endure at this juncture. A neighbouring clergyman having called at 
Fleetwood Abbots to remonstrate against my being discarded from the family, 
my father, always choleric, was excited by his interference to such an excess 
of passion, that ke broke a blood-vessel, and died in two hours. Now did my 
step-mother gather the full fruits of her calumnies and her cajolery. ‘The bulk 
of the property was left to her without condition, my proscribed name not be- 
ing even mentioned in the will. ‘To justify her own usurpation, and prove that 
I had justly forfeited all claims to my inheritange, she scrupled not to lay my 
father’s death at my door, and to brand me—me, to whom his life, spite of his 
injustice, was as precious as my own, with the horrible name of parricide ! 
Mark, Rupert, by what a sad and strange fatality all those who were most dear 
to me, who might have become my protectors and champions, were snatch- 
ed away by death. My aunt, my brother, my father, are all—peace be with 
them !—sleeping in the grave. Mine enemies all alive. Well! so do 
hate, to scorn, to defy them. I should perhaps have died myself had I not 
been sustained by my indignation, and by the hope that one day or other—no, 
no, | should not have died, not willingly at least. 1 should have lived for my 
darling boy, in whose existence my own was now completely wrapped up. Oh, 
how I doted on him! Said I not that children were magnets who drew the 
hearts of their parents not only to their off-spring, but to one another! Yet J 
know by my own experience that it is possible to despise,hate, loathe the father, 
and yet be distractedly fond of the son. Perhaps my intense affection for my 
boy was only a natural instinct prompting me to supply, by a double attach- 
ment, the place of the parent who had abandoned hun. Heaven knows with 
what devotion and delight I performed this duty. So totally, indeed, was I ab- 
sorbed by the manifold offices of a mother, coupled with the crossing sense of 
my wrongs, which was constantly sustaimed by some defamation, that I forgot 
such vulgar concerns of life as the ways and means of existence, and the ine- 
vitable expenses entailed by housekeeping, even upon the most moderate scale. 
The small stipend bequeathed by my avnt being utterly insufficient for my 
maintenance, pecuniary embarrassments were shortly added to all my other 
annoyances: | had no means of satisfying my creditors, and an execution wae 
placed in my house. While I was deliberating how to act, and to whom | 
should apply for advice and assistance, lo and behold! the sheriff's officers 
withdrew, leaving a discharge in full for the debt and costs ; and shortly after- 
wards came receipts from all my other creditors and tradespeople, with respect- 
ful solicitations for the continuance of my custom. Mysterious as was this 
whole proceeding, its most astounding feature in my eyes was my having found) 
a friend at all, and especially one whose mode of assisting me was not less gene- 
rous than delicate. You already know enough of my history to be aware that 
this muuificent benefactor was the wealthy and accomplished Earl of Severn, 
who had occasionally accompanied my husband to this house, and had won my 
respect by his polite deference and fascinating manners.” 


¥ A war steamer, constructed of Mahogany, and intended to be the largest in 
the world, is on the stocks, and will probably be launched in April next, She is 
to be called the Terrible, 
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BRITISH POWER IN INDIA.—No. III. 

It is impossible to proceed in a careful enquiry into this subject without being 
forcibly strock with the grandeur and magnificence of design, manifested by 
‘the Hand of Omnipotence, in the political and social revolutions produced in 


India. It is true, that in small things equally with those of greater apparent 


jienpertancs, there are still visible to a.| who look for them, both wisdom and de- 
‘sign, and that, as Pope says, 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul,” 

yet, to the eye of sense, to the finite creature, an event of such prominence 


land magnitude as that of revolutionizing India, of spreading social order through- 
‘out its wide limits, of giving a consciousness of protection to a hundred and 
fifty millions of people, of spreading the peaceful Christian doctrines abroad 
through so immense a region, of inculcating obedience to law as the best gene- 
ral security, and of administering justice with impartiality where hitherte it had 
ibeen hardly known by name :—these are facts, which to survey renders the 
'mind astonished and the person breathless. Nor is this all, for we are irresisti- 
ibly impelled to consider both the rapidity of the progress and the permanency 
jof the results, and to observe that although it is altogether a moral miraele it 
jseems to have taken place in the common sequence of events. And it is not 
‘with any sectional feeling that we perceive ‘this and remark upon it ; for, al- 
‘though we may well fee! proud that our own country and countrymen have been 
made the honoured instruments of so great a purpose, yet it is the purpose itself 
and not the instrumentality which chiefly demands our admiration. In like 
‘manner, if we have to observe that the first overt acts of this great revolution 
‘are ascribable to French rapacity and injustice, we do not mean an attack upon 
‘the French national character, but merely reflect upon the actors and movers in 
the incidents of their day. 

Before we proceed to the squabbles between the French and English in In. 
dia, it will be proper to take a hasty glance at the character, habits, and move- 
ments of the people by whom they were surrounded ; for these had not a little 
to do with regard to subsequent results. ‘The Aboriginal Hindoos were in all 
probability peaceable enough, but when the Mahommedan conquerors, of the 
\Mogu! race, became the masters of India, the immense wealth that was found 
‘there together with the feeble character of the conquered people, stimulated 


jthose fierce warriors to continual hostilities among themselves. ‘The History of 
India from that time until the decay of the Mogul rule presents strange alterna- 
(tions, bloody scenes, treachery, cruelty, falsehood, murder. and robbery, to such 
jenormous extent that the mind recoils at the accounts which are given. At 
one period the whole of India proper would be under the dominion of an abso- 
lute, wise, but perhaps croel prince; at his death, if not before, it would be 
split asunder or divided into numerous smaller principalities. Sometimes a 
|portion owed nominal obedience to the Mogul, sometimes it shook off all fealty ; 
sometimes it would be re-incorporated, and again it would be joined to a neigh- 
bouring insurrectionary district. Intrigues, violence, oaths and the breach of 
them, bribery and corruption, treason and ingratitude were rife in India for at 
least six hundred years preceding the time that English power Vecame predo- 
jminant there ; and we may well imagine the condition of the people at large, 
more particularly quiet and feeble Aboriginies. The accounts concerning the 
Mogul armies in point of numbers, prowess, fury, and devastating qualities, were 
\greatly exaggerated in European ears, and the early western settlers had adopt- 
ed what they considered the safe policy of conciliating as much as possible the 
Mogu! Emperors, and their subordinate princes. Such was the state of India, 
and such was the policy of the strangers there, about the period at which we 
have now arrived. 

Towards the middle of the last century, the British possessions ip India con- 
sisted but of Bombay, a small territory in the vicinity of Bengal, a factory at 
Madras, another near the southern point of the Peninsula, and a few points of 
inferior note which the East India Company purchased. That the English desired 
territorial acquisition there, is not to be denied, but their object in wishing it 
was purely commercial, nor were any more ambitious views entertained. The 
French possessions there were upon a still smaller scale, for their commercial 
relations with India had been badly projected, worse managed ; they had been 
more successful in establishing stations near India than upon the mainland, 
such for instance as settlements in Madagascar, Mauritius, and the Isle of 
France, and their only settlement in India itself was at Pondicherry on the 
Coromandel coast. ‘The two nations, English and French, had never dreamt, 
in all the hostilities and squabbles of Europe in which they were mixed up, of 
interfering with the commercial relations in so distant a region as India, nor 
were disturbances there on account of quarrels at home even thought of. 

War broke out, however, in 1744, between England and France: and now 
it occurred to Labourdonnais, goveruor of the French islands in the Indian 
ocean, who happened to be at home at that juncture, that here would bea fa- 
vourable opportunity to annoy the Anglo-[ndian commerce, now become very 
considerable, as he was well provided for acting on the offensive ; Pondicherry 
was strong, and the English unprepared for such an aggression. It is but fair 
to say that the French East India Company were very strongly opposed to the 
scheme, but the Government determined to accede to it. Hostilities commenc- 

, the French took Madras from the English, but stipulated to return it again 
in a limited time. if ransomed on prescribed conditions ; the governor of Pony 
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dicherry, Dupleix, an able but very ambitious man, contrived to evade that sti- 
pulation and held fast to the town: the Nabob of Arcot coming to the assist- 
ance of the English, with about 10,000 troops, was severely defeated by Du- 
pleix with about 1200 men, thus discovering the inherent weakness of the na- 
tive Indian forces ; but though he did discover this, and thereby continued for 
a while the French advantages, the English also made the same discovery, and 
the western people became at once conscious that the numerous and gorgeous 
armies of the Orientals were nothing more than bugbears, all show and no use ; 
and they were not slow in making the further discovery that the leaders were 
shamelessly accessible to bribes, would fight after their fashion according to the 
length of the purse, or the present power of the hand, would promise anything 
without the slightest intention of performing, and were, in short, though fierce! 
at an onset and eager after plunder, little better than useless trash in the field, 
incapable of making a warlike stand against cool and disciplined troops. The 
French governor and his soldiery now began to be courted in India, and the 
ambition of Dupleix led him to desire a prominent and commanding station in 
politics and ruling succession in the Deccan. It was ultimately his ruin, and 
che ruin of the French interests in India. He aspired to be a modern War- 
-wick, a “setter up and puller down of princes ;’’ he espoused the cause of two 
usurpers in the Deccan, and for some time he was prosperous, but guccess 
made him imperious and his puppets grew weary of their master. Gradually 
the deportment of Dupleix and of the French began to rouse the English, who 
had of late taken but small part in the Indian movements, but at length they 
took the field in favour of the rightful claimant. The success was variable for 
some time, though rather in favour of the French side of the question ; in fact 
the latter at one period were possessed of the maritime advantages of a long 
range of coast along the Eastern side of the Peninsula. Is scarcely needs 


and setting up shouts of delight, the greaterin proportion to the bewilderment 
of his victims? In either of these cases The Law has certainly achieved a 
triumph, for never were the inhabitants of a labyrinth so miserably at a loss, 
never were the victims of a cheat so greatly abused, as those who now contri- 
bute to swell the Triumph of the Law. We had hitherto entertained the no- 
tion that Laws were prescribed rules intended for the protection, safety, and 
happiness of communities and of individuals, prescribing what is right, and pro- 
hibiting what is wrong ; we had thought that they could not be made too clear, 
that the better they were understood, and the more effectual in their proposed 
object the greater would be the triumph ; that, although time and circumstances 
might make them numerous, it would be the duty and anxiety of the Sages 
who professe:i to search and to administer them to prevent their becoming con- 
tradictory, and that certainly as regarded the practice of the courts, men who 
had become hoary therein must at least be all of one mind. But, no! Legal 
Triumphs are those of confusion, according to our contemporary ; and we be- 
gin to think that either we or he must be under a temporary hallucination. 
Will our readers try what they can make of it, if we give them the paragraph 
itself. Here it is :— 

“ Although it is to be regretted that so great an offender should wr t 
we must feel a proud at this" of British law. othing 
can more forcibly illustrate the pure principles of British justice than this deci- 
sion—no brighter honour could be shed on the judicial ermine. The power, 
the interest, and inclinations of the Government were favourable to the convic- 
tion, but while a doubt existed or even a legal form had been violated, the pri- 
soner was entitled to the benefit thereof, and he has received it. 

There is another point in the the case equally striking and equally honoura- 
ble to British justice. It was suggested by Lord Wharncliffe, a supporter of the 
Government, that as this was strictly a legal question, the Law s should 
alone vote,—and this was acceded to by Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, notwith- 


here to recite the details of the numerous small turns of fortune that occurred ; 
it may suffice to say, that in course of time Dupleix was superceded, and there- 
by France lost an able man in India. Count Lally was afterwards sent out to 
India, in 1756, and his zeal and energies gave considerable tone to the French 
arms, but at length Lally’s successes were reversed. In 1761 India was alto- 
gether lost to France, Pondicherry itself included ; and the English, who had 
effectually established the rightful prince, greatly esteemed, received large im- 
munities, and accumulated immense sums by way of reward. In particular, 
they became completely masters of the Carnatic, or long strip of country ex- 
tending for four hundred miles from Cape Comorin northward along the eas- 
tern coast, and including many advantageous positions for trade. 

In the course of those seventeen years’ wars it cannot be denied that there 
were many incidents common to all the parties, English, French, and Native, 
that savoured greatly of both rapacity and faithlessness. The rapacity, how- 
ever, sprung from the circumstances of the time, place, and people; it was 
chiefly of a pecuniary nature, and was founded on the principle—heaven knowg 
a sordid one—of ‘‘Capias qui capere potest,” and we do not find that either the 
English or the French tried during that period to wrench from the native prin- 
ces any portion of territory in the way of conquest. Certain acis were very 
reprehensible, but at the general ru/e of conduct adopted by the English, it is 
impossible to cavil. The English ascendancy was now firmly established in 
India, the native princes began to court and look up to the English, the roots 
of greatness were laid and beginning to spread, and here we will stop for the 


THE TRIUMPH OF LAW. 


We were sitting lately, with feelings of deep humiliation, called up by the 
contemplation of the recent proceedings in the House of Lords, and, as the 
mind proceeded in its recollections of the insult put by that House upon the 
Jearned judges of England and of the hard things uttered by those Judges 
upon their brethren in the sister Kingdom, we could not avoid asking ourselves 
the questions.—‘* What is this Law, of which so many master spirits are anx- 
ious to uphold the dignity, and which yet so few of them seem to under- 
stand? And, what has been achieved in this legal struggle, which has been 
made so long, so vigorously, so fiercely, so expensively? The clash of 
opinions, on matters on which all who are authorised to speak ought to be 
unanimous, and perfectly clear in their views, is lamentable, for where now 
shali men put their trust for justice and equity in time of need?” In doleful 
mood we were bewailing the complexity, but, as the legal professors say ‘‘ The 
Glorious uncertainty” of the law, when our attention was called te a paragraph 
in the columns of a contemporary, in which the release of Mr. O'Connell and 
his brother traversers is called ‘* a triumph of law,”—a thing to be proud of ! 
We at first doubted whether we saw aright, and for a long time questioned 
whether we understood aright the triumphant expression of the paragraph. 
What! The Irish Judges consider certain counts on an indictment good, certain 
others bad, in law ; but they pass sentence after verdict is given upon what they 
consider the good counts. ‘The trial is revised, under authority, by the Eng- 
lish Judges ; and these deem couuts to be bad which the former had consider- 
ed good, and vice versa ; yet they deem that the sentence should stand upon 
what they consider the good counts. .The highest Judges of the Realm are 
now called upon to give the final decision after having the opinions of the Eng- 
lish Judges on the question ; and these, knowing or bound to know that their 
own safety, those of their fellow subjects, and of the constitution are closely || 
interested in the issue, retreat from their posts, and leave it to be decided 
against their consciences by five legal men of their house, and allow their no- 
tions of right to be defeated by a majority of one. And this is the Triumph 
of Law! Just Heaven ! are we to believe that the Law is a labyrinth of 


present. 


standing it was well known that had the lay Lords voted, the judgment of the 
Court below would have been confirmed. On this intimation being given, to 
the honour of the House of Lords and the British noblemen there assembled, 
every lay peer withdrew from the body of the house and took place behind 
the woolsack, leaving the case to the law Lords, among whom a majority were 
in favour of the prisoner, and that majority consisted of men opposed to the 
Cabinet.” 

After all we fear our friend is subject to day-dreams, The next number of 
the same journal presents us with the following, in which we think every 
reader will agree with us that The Triumph of Law is “ knocked into a 


cocked hat 
“The release of Mr. O’Connell certainly took the people of England by sur- 
prise, for it was a result that no one anticipated. Nearly all the judges had 
decided against his appeal, and affirmed the verdict of the Court ; no one 
|doubted his guilt or the justice of his sentence, nor was the sentence consid- 
ered too severe ; yet by some management the final judgment of the case was 
left to five law Lords mm the House of Peers, of whom three were whigs, 
and the offender was set loose to renew his old system and to reagitate the 
country. 
There can be no doubt that the whole affair of his acquittal was arranged by 
her Majesty’s government, or why was the proposal that the lay Lords should 
not vote—of whom there was a majority against the prisoner, and by whom his 
sentence would have been sustained—made by Lord Wharncliffe, who is 
President of the Council and of course a member of the Cabinet? It is said 
that Lord Wharncliffe acted on his own responsibility and on the spur of the 
moment while the discussion was going on in the House ; but this is incredi- 
ble, for no single member of the Cabinet below the premier would venture to 
take a step of such importance without consulting his colleagues. Besides, 
his lordship’s proposal was backed by the Lord Chancellor and by Lord 
Brougham ; and Sir Robert Peel, moreover, would have disavowed the act had 
Lord Wharucliffe so transcended the intentions of the government. The whole 
a then, was obviously predetermined and arranged by the cabinet before- 
an 
So then it was not The Law which set O'Connell loose, buat the policy of 
the Government! A preconcerted plan, to do him a favor in such a manner 
as to save him the humiliation of returning thanks for it; nay, done so well 
that we dare say the agitator does not think any thanks due at all. Here have 
we the judges astonished, the people at large astonished, O'Connell himself 
astonished, the triumphant law astonished, and, as far as either the matter or 
the manner of this affair goes, common-sense is astonished. A more clumsy 
device for washing their hands of a troublesome business never was devised by 
a ministry. The man was guilty, doubtless ; was sentenced and was undergo- 
ing his punishment without dreaming of a reversal ; if the Government consid- 
ered that he was now no longer formidable, and that clemency would be both 
kindness and good policy, why did they not advise Her Majesty to pardon 
him ! But to turn him loose upon the country with the alleged aggravation in 
his mouth is to stultify themselves, to inflict a fatal wound on the no longer 
triumphant law, and to insult the common sense of a whole people. But we 
have been better bred up in our notions of the British Aereds legi 
than to believe that they, as a body,and composed of two political parties, would 
thus blindly obey the bidding of a Commoner even though he was Prime Minis- 
ter. This notion is but another of our friend’s day-dreams, from which, the 
sooner he “ wakens up ” the better. 


Farr or tug American Instirure, at Garpen.—The Fair of 
this year is unquestionably the most extensive, as well as abounding with the 
greatest variety of valuable specimens, that we have ever witnessed in this 
country. ‘This seems also to be the public opinion, for from early daylight till 
near the midnight hour, it is crowded with visitors, who linger long and return 
again and again, in order to satisfy their very natural as well as le.udable cu- 
riosity. We rejoice at this, inasmuch as it affords proof of the rapid advance- 
ment in this country of the useful arts, and also of the prompt appreciation of 


such intricacy that neither its fabricators nor those who habitually reside with: 


each improvement ; and our only regret is that the numbers of the visitors has 
ented us thus far from going into particular details of the mapy excellent 


in its precinets are able to move without the danger of being lost in its mazes ! 
Or is the law a cunning monster, delighting in the perplexities of mankind 


cimens which are every where presented to view. 
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~ As usual, articles whose object is domestic economy are the first things which! 
meet the sight. We have kitchen ranges, cooking stoves, and means for warm. | 
ing and ventilating houses at small cost, which almost puzzle the observer, till 
‘ like a cat in a tripe shop,” the very abundaace precludes one from taking 

possession of any. Then come cheap, light, and elegant carriages; after 
them are beautiful fire engines and hose carriages ; and close upon them we | 
find newly invented axles, from which “ seven eighths of the usual friction nei 
been withdrawn, which never become heated, never wear away, and never re- 
quire any greasy or other material to assist their free action.” A step “— 
and we enter ino the floral and horticultural ‘department, and the kingdom of 
Pomona ; the visual orgens are delighted with the specimens of beautiful flow- 
ers and fruits, and the olfactories are equally regaled with their odour. 

Proceeding next into the main area of the grand saloon, the eye becomes 
for a moment dazzled with the variety of splendid fabrics, and elegant articles, 
which are there presented ; millinery, glass, cutlery, alabaster ornaments, stee} 
and other instruments and tools, plate, jewellery, aromatics, hats, india-rubber 
articles, harness, quilts and counterpanes,—what not!—all apparently mixed 
up together, yet in reality so admirably adjusted that the visitors can pass and 
repass so as to examine with tolerable minuteness the several species of han- 
diwork here brought together. Crossing the saloon we enter a long gallery, on 
each side of which are all sorts of refreshments on sale, and at the further end 
is a notable dwarf who tells us that he is not ‘‘on exhibition,” but a vender of 
wares. Turning to the right near him, we find a small steam engine at work, | 
supplying power to various ingenious machinery there exhibited. This depart- 
ment of itself is sufficient to occupy the attention of the curious in mechanism | 
during the whole of a day. Here are also interesting specimens of those 
humble but useful articles, bedsteads, chairs, and door-mats. 

We now ascend to the gallery, in which place the only disgraces of the Fair) 
are to be found, consisting of the vilest daubery called drawings and paintings, 
Leaving this place in haste we enter a long apartment in which cotton, wool- 
len, and other valuable fabrics are exhibited, and here indeed the American! 
manufacturer may find cause of exultation. ‘This room is well worthy of mi-| 
nute examination, and, after the visitor has finished thus far, it may be well to. 
pause awhile and collect the scattered senses before any farther procedure. 

The next move, however, will be down stairs, and into the large open area 
behind the theatre. Here we find all kinds of ingeniousMabour-saving, and 
money-saving agricultural implements, weighing machines, and other bulky ar- 
ticles ; after which we pass into the smaller area between the saloon and the 
grand promenade, where are other larger specimens of iron work, and also of 
bell-foundery. Of this last there are in particular two of somewhere about 
two tons each, une being B flat, and the other F natural ; these are of the pur- 
est and sweetest tone, exceedingly sonorous, but most charmingly clear of any 
jar in the sound. 

By way of increasing the variety of imteresting sights, here is also the Pa- 
norama of Madras on exhibition. It was brought from England by Mr. Niblo 
himself, but as we must candidly admit that we have not yet seen it, it follows 
that we cannot describe it. We believe that the Fair will centinue open all 
next week at least, therefore we may return to this subject again. 


TwEnTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY Dinner or THE Benrvo.ent Soct- 
ety.—This excellent Society which has been steadily enlarging its sphere of 
utility and benevolence from the very first moment of its institution, held its 
23d Anniversary on Wednesday last, the 16th inst., at the Apollo Saloon. A 
large and highly respectable assembly of members and guests partook of a 
sumptuous entertainment, with capital wines, &c. M.M. Noah Esq. the Pre- 
sident, was in the chair, and opposite to him was A. H. Lissac Esq., Vice pre- 
sident of the society. ‘The Rev. Mr. Isaacs said grace before dinner, and re- 
turned thanks after dinner, in the Hebrew language, and then the festivities of 
the evening commenced. 

The following were the standard toasts upon the occasion :— 

1. The day we celebrate, sacred to the best feelings of the heart. 

2. Benevolent Institutions all over the world, and of all denominations ; in 
the crucible of the heart, we know no distinctions. 

3. The Land we live in; where we live under our Vine and Fig-tree, and 
where there is none to make vs afraid. 

4. Our anfortunate brethren in Russia ; persecuted by a Despot, and banish-| 
ed from their homes, here is our asylum open to them, where they may be se- 
cure in their rights, their persons, and their property. 

5. Charity ; Twin sister of mercy, the attribute of the Almighty, the most 
grateful of duties, and the most acceptable of offerings. 

The Rev. Mr. Isaacs now rose and addressed the assembly ; he luminously 
described the ennobling and purifying effects of Charity when inborn in the 
heart and kept duly in exercise by rightly directed principles and education. 
He represented this virtue as lying at the root of both national and individual 
prosperity ; the human being without charity, was destitute and forlorn, mistak- 
en and unguided, like a ship without a pilot, or like a blind person guessing 
the meaning of colours. The proof of the usefulness, as well as of the beau- 
ty of charity, in its best and largest meaning, is visible at every turn of our 
lives. He compared the meaning and the exercise of this virtue in the pres- 
ent day, with that which was exhibited in the darker ages, and then advanced 
to the immediate object of his address. The Hebrews have been poor, sick, 
oppressed, and hence they appreciate kindness, and freedom, hence also they 
give liberally out of their means. He strongly contrasted the tyranny of the 
east with the liberality of the west, and observed that in a cause so sacred as 
that which now drew them together, the communion of Israelite and Chris- 
tian was grounded on the same basis. He then alluded to this as the 23d An- 


niversary, neatly and appropriate!y alluded to the approaching season of winter, 
the sufferings of the poor, and their mental and physical privations, made some 
touching observations concerning retrospections at the close of life, and urged 
all to do their best for the benefit of their fellow creatures. 

The Secretary now commenced to receive the Offerings or Donations. And 
here be it observed that they are not called Alms, nor dothe Hebrews go round 
to ask what any one will give The beggar was not knewn in the Jewish his- 
tory before the captivity, nor was there a word in their language which directly 
expressed alms. The Offerings were liberally poured in on this occasion, the 
President commencing with one of $50, and his Honor the Mayor having sent 
one of a similar amount. In less than an hour it had reached $1700, and at 
the time of our departure from the room it was about $1900 including donations 
of Coal, and other useful articles. Among the donors we must not forget Mr. 
Dodworth, who with his excellent band was contributing tothe delight of the 


‘evening, and who liberally gave $10 to the fund. 


The President now proceeded with the standard toasts :— 

6. The President of the United States, the chief magistrate of a free peo- 
ple. 

7. The Governor and the constituted authorities of the State of New York. 

8. The Fathers of our city ; the Almoners of public charity, and the guar- 
dians of public safety. 

9. Education ; every where and among all sects, a rock of freedom and a 
pillar of happiness. 

10. The fair Daughters of Israel. 

The Standard toasts being concluded, the President rose and said he had a 
toast to propose in honour of a gentleman well known in the world of literature 
and science, and who recently in giving a series of lectures on the Mosaic Insti- 
tutions had displayed learning, literature, and good feeling in a pre-eminent de- 
gree.— Professor Wines. 

The learned Professor acknowledged the compliment, and went into a few 
considerations with a view to prove that the Mosaic Institutions and government 
formed the best guides to the formation of any subsequent form ; he asserted 
also that it was particularly adapted to the regulations of a Republic. He 
showed the effect of property in the land, the manner of it being the radi of 
the style of government, and asserted that the mosaic must need be a demo- 


stituting a comparison between the constitution of the U.S. and that of Jewish 
Antiquity. 
At this period we left the assembly then in the full tide of social enjoy- 


iment. 


We ought not to conclude without remarking on the able manner in which 
the duties of President and Vice-president were performed respectively by 
Messrs. Noah and Lissac, and on the cavelience of dispositions made by the 
managers, Messrs Lionel A. Myers, Mark Levy, Louis Genslers, Solomon I. 
Hart, and Solomon Joseph, for conducting this elegant festival and for their po- 
lite attention to the guests. Nor should we omit to mention that among the 
members present was one who having ably discharged the duty of Treasurer 
far several years, and having been essentially useful in forwarding the benevo- 
lent views of the Society, was decorated with a splendid gold medal voted to 
hita in acknowledgment of his valuable services. This gentleman was L. 
Garrits Esq. 


Fine Arts. 


Exurerrion or “Tar New York or Fine Arrs.”—We have 
never entered upon any subject with more sincere pleasure than we do upon the 
notice of this Exhibition ; because it is so intimately connected with the cause 
of taste, art, morals, patriotism, and refinement. Jt is hardly necessary to in- 
form our readers that the works of Art of which this exhibition is composed 
are intended to form the nucleus of a Nationat Gatuery, worthy the greatest 
city of the Western World, and calculated to nourish and sustain that love of 
the Fine Arts which so greatly contributes to ennoble the mind, to refine the 
ideas, and to purify the heart. Jt is not in a Federal State, of a young coun- 
try, that one can expect to see the thousands of dollars Or pounds poured out 
in the purchase of scarce and valuable works of Art, for public use and advan- 
tage, but enough has been done in the outset of this excellent design to shew 
the spirit that actuates and the liberality which dispenses for its promotion. 
Here are several good and original pictures by native artists, a few good paint - 
ings by foreign hands, and many valuable copies of great originals from the 


jeasels of the best American painters. The last lose somewhat in value, it is 


true, from the very circumstance of their being copies, because the copyist can 
only imitate with greater or less faithfulness what he sees, whilst the original 
artist embodies what he feels or imagines. The copyist, it is true, may study 
with care and attention the subject on which he purposes to work, and may 
jgradually imbibe some portion of the spirit which dic:ated the design ; but the 
original artist only, is the person whose heart has been touched with that Pro- 
methian fire, which communicates life and animation to the work of Art. Be 
it so, and we may well wish for originals instead of copies; but still be it re- 
membered that we are yet no farther than the nucleus, from which, as a centre, 
an immense and invaluable body may be accumulated. The works of Art 
which constitute this collection, and which are at present exhibited in the great 
room of the National Academy of Design, at the New York Society Library, 
jconsist of Paintings and Engravings, the far greater portion of which were the 
accumulation of years by the taste and liberal spirit of the late Luman Reed, 
Esq., at whose decease they were in danger of being separated and sold into 
various hands, but that artists and individuals, who saw the great advantees °* 
a beginning to a Public Gallery, took steps to purchase them for tha 
f 


cratical power, giving also illustrations of his principle, and concluding by in- 
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pose, and these now form the *‘ Reed Collection” of the present Exhibition. that degree of excellence requisite for the support of Opera now. Time has 
To these there have been added three paintings of great value, presented by been, within our own recollection of New York, when these would have made 
the artists themselves, several others which have been lent to the Society by) a very good beginning of this species of representation ; but within the last ten 
private individuals who own them, and a great number of excellent engravings |years we have had so many artists of the highest calibre, and music itself has 
which also are parts of the ‘‘ Reed Collection.” It may be proper to name the ||been so greatly patronised and cultivated, that owr audiences require the best 
artists whose liberality stands thus conspicuous ; they are Mr. Durand, who 'that can be obtained in order to support a permanency. With all our charity 
has given a fine portrait of Luman Reed, Esq., himself, Mr. T. Cole, who has jof thought and belief, we cannot say that this is the case at present, and hence 
presented a magnificent view of the Vale and Temple of Segestw,and Mr. C |jopera now declines. The “ Pirata,” though the work of a Bellini, is heavy 
- Ingham, who has given the original portrait of Lafayette, by himself, from jand sombre ; it cannot take without the assistance of much greater talent than 
which was made the full-length for the State, which is now in the State Le ‘jis now here. But we must protest in strong terms against the improper con- 
partment, Albany. Among the pictures are capital likenesses of the Presidents. duct of several orchestral members on Monday. We regret that they are not 
of the United States as far as Mr. Van Buren inclusive, and that noble series, |paid, and there can be no objection to their taking rigorous steps to enforce pay- 
by Cole, of five subjects representing ‘‘The Course of Empire,” a series||ment for labors performed. But to stop in the middle of a performance isa 


which, while it is both poetical and artistical in the highest degree, conveys a 
moral! lesson of no ordinary depth,and important to the reflecting spectator. We 
may at some future day enter into the details of this exhibition, than which a 
finer or more valuable has rarely been offered to view in this city ; in the mean- 
while we do most earnestly press it upon general attention. By the bye we 
had almost forgotten a very important intimation, which is, that any person by! 
paying one dollar and obtaining a certificate of membership, has the privilege| 
of visiting the Gallery free of expense, for the rest of his or her life; the dol- 
lar being used towards defraying necessary expenses and increasing the number 
of works fit for such a Gallery. 

Parntincs sy M. Lecterc.—At the National Academy of Desigr. there are 
at present, three Paintings on exhibition, by a French artist, which are of pe- 
culiar interest. The first of these represents “ The celebrated Discoverer, Hen- 
drick Hudson,” his young son, and seven sick persons of his crew, abandoned 
in an open boat by the mutinous men who have seized his ship. Hudson, as is, 
well known, was never more heard of. The painter has been exceedingly happy 
in his grouping ; he has represented the pasion figure standing up in the boat, 
and looking with stern tranquillity towards the vessel at some distance, the lights, 
* from which are dimly visible. The sick by whom he is surrounded express in 
their countenances various phases of lassitude, pain, or helplessness, and the! 
boy looks up towards his parent as if in the act of imparting hope and consola- 
tion to his heart. This is a truly. fine composition and well wrought out. 

The second picture is of a large Gallery size, and represents “ The Battle of 
Milliana,” in Africa, between the French and the Arabs. This is a highly 
spirited composition; the canvass is well-filled, and represents both the cos- 
tumes, and the peculiar manner of fighting of each hostile party, the fierce and 
savage eagerness of the Arabs, the cool, deliberate, and disciplined courage of 
the Frenchmen, The picture is one which may be contemplated with advan- 
tage again and again, and it is replete with information as well as beautiful ex. 
ecution. 

The third picture is “ The Portrait of Abd-el-Kader.” This was taken un- 
der peculiar circumstances, for the Chief, like other superstitious Mussulmans, 
has an invincible objection tO portrait painting. Leclerc effected it how- 
ever, and we venture to assert that a sight of it wil! carry internal conviction} 
to every mind that it is a faithful likeness. Asa work of Art it is one of very 
careful finish, the expression and complexion of the countenance, the particu- 
lars of the rich costume, the position, the accessories, the surrounding draperies 
are equal to those of Dubufe, and the picture will doubtless be highly valued at 
the French court, to which it is ultimately destined. 

These Paintings will not be exhibited here longer than two or three weeks. 


Minsic and Musical Intelligence. 


Concert at Nisto’s.—This, which we announced last week, 
took place on Saturday evening, and so great was the desire to hear this won- 
derful artist, that more than one hour before the Concert began, the house was 
one dense crowd of visitors. And never did he play more beautifully, for lay- 
ing aside in a great measure the mere trickeries of the instrument which are 
calculated rather to astonish than to pleaee, and are only useful as they are 
sparingly and judiciously used, he turned his main attention to the solid quali- 
ties of the instrument, and to artistical touches, which really and truly entitle 
him to the term Master ; he produced tones rich, round, true, and steady, pro- 
longing the sound with an evenness and equality which denoted his entire com- 
mand of nerve, or rising in crescendo, or attenuating in diminuendo, he still) 
made each note his creature, to express precisely the degree and manner of 
sound which it was his pleasure to produce. His passages of melody were 


wrong and an insult to the public; the sufferers may refuse to come to the 


house, but, when there, they are bound to proceed with their duties, and we are 
||not without belief that they are actionable for their refusal. ‘Take any legal 


steps, but keep public faith. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—The engagement of Mr. Placide at this house though for 
so limited period has given a “ fillip” to theatricals, and the admirers of that 
excellent artist have eagerly pressed to see him in some of those characters in 
which he so eminently distinguished himself. In particular his Sir Harcourt 
Courtly and his Grandfather Whitehead have been in such demand that it 
was hardly necessary to announce him in any thing else. This evening is the 
last of his engagement, and sincerely we regret it. The extravaganza, or 
variation if that be a better expression—of “ A-lad-in the Wonderful Lamp” 
1s holding place in"public favour, and continues to be wel] attended. The 
manager has very judicidusly announced the hours of the evening between 
which its performance is effected ; this is done on account of juvenile audiences 
who can thus enjoy the entertainment and be home betimes. 

Bowery THeatre.—Still *‘ Putnam,’’—this piece bas really a most un- 
precede nted run, ane we regard the time of its continuation, or the degree 
of its success. 


Cuaraam Tueatre.—Upon looking over the names of those who compose 
the effective strength of this establishment, we have been struck with the ex- 
cellence of the list. It includes names competent to perform any species of 
Dramatic entertainment in a superior manner, and one cannot wonder at the 
full audiences attracted there. The current week has been chiefly one of 
benefits, but Mr. Rice (the veritable Jim Crow) has just commenced an en- 
gagement there, with “ Otello.” 

Mircuett’s Oryuerc Tagatre—This wizard of “ Central New York” 
has began wv wave his magic wand, and thousands who have long followed his 
footsteps, find themselves yet under his spell ; wheresoever he there go 
they, and the ‘ beautified (not Ophelia, but) Olympic Theatre” has votaries as 
numerous as ever. 

Nisto’s Winter Tueatrre.—On Monday next Mr. Corbyn will make his 


standard a strong company. Nous les verrons. 


Literarn Notices. 


Works or Rev. W. Jay.—2vol. 8 vo—New York: Harpers.—The Rev. 
most popular preachers in England. He officiated at Argyle Chapel,Bath, but 
was always greatly in request whensover he could spare time for a temporary 
absence from his ordinary duties. Being of that class of preachers known in 
England as “Evangelical” his works will be found Calvinistic,and as for his piety, 
earnest zeal, and eloquence, they have been rarely surpassed. These volumes 
will be found a real acquisition to all who are imbued with religious feelings, 
and they are well calculated to be universally serviceable. 

Antuon’s “ Homer ?”’—New York : Harpers.—Here is another f of the 
unwearied undustry and research of this distinguished scholar. He is truly 
the friend of the rising generation, and consequently of his country at large. 
The present publication however consists of only the First three books of the 
Iliad, but they are attended by an immense train of learned accompaniment, 
for, after the version in ordinary use, Professor Anthon gives the same book, 


sweet, and delicious, his double stop, harmonies, and other peculiar passages |according to the earliest orthography with the digamma restored. ‘Then follow 
were in his happiest vein, and altogether divested of that characteristic, which)|copious explanatory notes on each of those books, after which five learned Ex- 


however pleasing to the vulgar, soon palls upon the judgment of the critical. 
The chief beanties of the evening were his Scottish melodies, in which he fully, 
evinced that he had entered into the genius and spirit of that national music ; 


curst on the Article, Prepositions, Middle voice, the Homeric Suffix, and local 
Endings. To make the work complete thus far the volume contains also a 
Me trical Index, a Glossary, and a copious index to the Glossary. 

Anatomy.—Edited by G. 8S. Pattison, M D.—New York : 


his Auld Robin Gray ” was pathos itself, and his “ Laird of Cockpen”’ and Har 
a “ ; g pers.—The spirited publishers who have issued this reprint have done so at a 
Danean Gray cam here to woo,” were the very essence of pleasing playful cost so moderate that it is accessible to students of most confined means, and 


ness. He also played a piece embodying in sound “ A Mother’s Prayer,” and 


they well deserve the thanks of the community for such liberal conduct. It can- 


it required very little stretch of imagination to put words adapted to the style 
profit, unless that should be derived from a greatly in- 
of masical expression. . Asfor the last.shing he played, “<The Carnival of Ve creased sale over that which medical works generally checottck But the 


nice,” it has been praised and described in so great a variety of ways, that we 


publishers deserve thanks on other grounds ; that namely for having entrusted 


cannot farther vary the subject, @le Bull was ably assisted by M. Etienne ae ; / 
; ; , 5 os ; its editorial cares to so able a judgment as that of Prof. Pattison, who has taken 
who presided at the Pianoforte, by Signor Rapettt on the Violin, Aupick on the the utmost care of the original text, and has enriched the edition by learned 


Horn, and Scharfenberg on the Piano. Besides whom was Madame Burkhardt 
who sang two songs. Aupick played a Solo ‘* Casta Diva,” on the Horn, which 
he executed in very clever style, and moreover—which we say in his behalf— 
for once he did not kick the music stands about, and he bowed twice to the au- 
dience. Ole Bull gave his second Concert on Tuesday evening. 


OMpera.—Palmo’s Cheatre. 
We regret exceedingly that this establishment has had to struggle with so many’ 


difficulties, still more that they become manifested to the public in a oes, 


calculated to throw a distaste over this intellectual class of amusement, and, 


and useful notes. The work is greatly illustrated by well executed wood- 
cuts. 


Tue Dovay Brete.—Parts I. and Il.—New York, Edward Dunnigan.— 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of New York, as we understand, sanctions this 
publication, which is a translation of the Holy Scriptures as subscribed to and 
believed in by the members of that church. To those who want to examine 
the reason ‘ of the faith that is inthem” it will be found both interesting and 
important to examine this edition and compare it with that which is known as 
||the authorised version of the Protestant Church. The publishers are produc- 
ing this in a very neat style. 


Mora Carmopy, on Woman’s Inrivence.—A Tale.—New York, Edward 


according to the usage of the world, to unfashionise (excuse the verbal coin- Dunnigan. This little work has been Jaid on our table at nearly the twelfth 


age) the house itself. At the same time we must take the freedom to say that 


hour, we cannot therefore speak of it except to say that itis very neatly got 


the establishment itself, as regards its principal staple, the Vocalists, is not of|/up. 


first bow here, as manager, and we understand that he has enlisted under his - 


gentleman whose writings are here brought together has long been one of the ~ 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, October 21, 1844.—Ist night of Mr. MAYWOOD’S Engagement 
—* The Man of the World,”—Sir Pertinax, Mr. Maywood, and other Eatertaia- 


Ss. 
UESDAY—24 night of Mr. MAYWOUD’S Engagement—“ Belford Castie,”—Mr. 
Minkle, Mr. Maywood, and other Entertainments. 
WEDNESDAY—Mr. PLACIDE’s Beneat. 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY—Mr. MAYWOOD will perform. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—THIRD SEASON—1844-1845. 


HE Government of the New York Philharmonic Society begs leave to inform the!) 


Public that a Subscription List for the Concerts of the ensuing Season, is now open 

at the Store of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, 361 Broadway, near Franklin-st. 
Subscribers of the last season, wno wish to continue their Subscription, as well as 
those who wish to Subscribe for the present season, are desired to send in their names} 
as soon as possible, as the Subscription List wili be closed on the Ist day of November! 


The Goveroment will use every exertion to render the performances worthy of the 


continued patronage of the Public 

The Furst Concert will take place about the beginning of November next. 

Terms of re nage ee $10 per annum, payable on detivery of the tickets for the First 
Concert, entitling the Subscriber to three admissions to each of the four Concerts, with 
the privilege of purchasing two extra tickets for each Concert at $1,50 per ticket. 

By order: WM. SCHARFENBERG, Secretary. 


O.19-2t* 


MR. W. H. CRISP 
EGS to intimate his intention (during his Engagement at the Park Theatre) of giving 
B tuition in the elegant and Gymnastic exercise of 
FENCING 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


Mr. CRISP has the honor of stating his having instructed the Collegians of the Uni- 


versities of 
CAMBRIDGE, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN, 
AND THE 
MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 
No. 14 Beekman Street, Oct. 10. 0.12-2t. 


R. JOHN A. KYLE, teacher of the Flute and Pianoforte, announces to Amateurs’ 
and the Public generally, that he gives instruction on the above instruments, either 
at home, or at the houses of his Pupils. 


Mr. J. A. Kyle will also give insiruction in the art of en aad illustrating and’ | 
te. 


giving — to the Pupils by accompanying them with the F 

yf = &c. &., apply to his residence, 4] Forsyth Street, just above Walker. 

©.12-Im, 

ENTLEMEN’S AND LADIES’ SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING.—Gentlemen or fa- 
milies desirous of converiing into cash their superfluous or cast-off clothing wil! 
obtain from the subscriber the highest Cash Prices. 

To families or gentlemen quisting the city or changing residence, having effects of the 
kind to pos of, will find 1t much to their advantege to send for the subscriber, who 
will attend them at their residence by appointment. 

H. LEVETT, Uffice No. 2 Wali-street, and at 470 Hudson-st. 
Orders through the Post-oflice, or otherwise, will be punctually attended to. (0.51m* 


LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 
commencement of 1833; they are in good order and will be sold at a reasonable 
ra'e. Address D. E. at this Office St.28-tf. 


EXHIBITION, 
THE END OF THE WORLD. 


AN ORIGINAL PAINTING. 


F A VERY LARGE SIZE wich Colossal) Figures, painted and lately finished byF.|; 


Aneili, in New York. . 
Exhibition sow open, at ApoKo Rooms, 410 Broadway, from 10 A.M to & P.M., and 
from 7 to 10 P.M. 
Admission 25 cents. Sp.2l-1m. 


ENTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBE.—The HIGHEST PRICES can be ob- | 


tained by Gentlemen or Families who aie desirous of converting their left off wear- 
ing apparel into cash. J. LEVINSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 
A line through the Post Office, or otherwise, will receive prompt attention. Sp.21-1m" 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Pianis, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowest rates. Bouguwets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pia 


ces. Ap- 


O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 


Charles Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 


tBoadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory dan. 20-tf. 
J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman s‘veets,) Ne 
e York. 


IL? Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terme. 


I> Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-2m 


THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 
(Formerly Conductor to Dubois & Stodart,) 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
N.B.—All Piano Fertes sold at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action of 
any climate. May 1i-6m. 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.—LAW AGENCY.—THOMAS WARNER, No. 

_ 18 City Hall Place, New York, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor and Coun- 
sel in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to inform his friends and the Public generally, that he has 
just returned from a business tour through England, Wales aud Scotland. That from 
having been for several years engaged in the practice of the Law in London. and for the 
past six years similarly eugaged in New York, he flatters himself he is fully competent 
to conduct such Law business in England and parts adjacent, as persons from the Old 
Country, and their descendants, may wish to be attended to; and with this view, T. W. 
on his recent ye made arrangements with somo ef the most eminent Lawyers in 
various parts of England and Scotiand, whereby T. W. has been able to secure the most 
etlicient Agents and Correspondents in those placos. 

T. W. therefore begs to offer his services to Europeans and others, who may need pro- 
fessional assistance, in relation to any kind of legal business in the Old World, and as- 
sures such as may choose to favour him with their patronage, that the most anexcep- 
uonabie references will be furnished, if required, and every necessary guarantee given 
that business Confided to his care will be attended to, and conducted with industry, skill, 
and fidelity, and on the most reasonable terms. St.28-3m. 

NFORMATION WANTED.—In June, 1835,ROBERT BREMNER, (a Blacksmith), and 
I MICHAEL BREMNER, (a Baker), both aatives of Aberdeenshire, arrived at Quebec 
pom lore and the latter—Michael—has not since been heard of by his relations in 
from Quebec went to Upper Canada, and from 

a 
1837, a dent in the City of New'y — when he last wrote, to his relatives, in May | 
the said Robert and Michae] Bremner, or either o ve they are request-| 
ed to communicate with their brother Peter Bremner, Wellington Bridge, on 
with Mr. Johnston, care of Messrs. Strachan & Scott, 31 Broad St,, New York; and any 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer inimported Havana and Principe 
| e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac- 
jurer acco. Ap. 20-ly. 


‘PD IALTO, MONTREAL.—Mr. FARQUHAR respectfully announces to the citizens of 
'Z\ New York on the eve of visiting Montreal, together with his Canadian Patrons, that 
‘he is prepared at all hours to accommodate the travelling public. His viands are of the 
‘first quality, his Liquors, Wines, &c., of the premier brands. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 
iblers, and every faucy drink on demand. Lonsters, Oysters, Tuitle, &c., received every 


~——~|'Priday per Express line. Mr. F. having been in the business forsome years, flutters him- 


\self he can meet the wishes of the most fastidious 
pare ates Vooms are attached to the Establishment, being the only ones in Montreal. 
Ag.3-3m 


LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 

A COSTIVE and DYSENTERIC time, with cold, cough and sore throat in Child: 

} in some cases Scarlet Fever, and with infants Summer Complaints and Scarlet Ra 
‘with Swe:ling and Tumors of the neck. 

_ In these complaints no remedy can be compared to the BRANDRETH PILLS, and it 
jis a solemn duty on the part of parents to their children, that they have recourse to them 
atonce, if given at the commencement, there need be no jear as to the result, and at 
jany period of the disease, there is no medicine which will exercise a more health-re- 
storing power. 

| in Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dysentery, the dose should be sufficiently large 
ito remove morvid accumulations, and the Pills will have the further good effect to restore 
healthy secretions in these important organs, and remove the i:regular distribution of 
jbiood trom the head, liver, and other parts ; in fact will equalize the circulation, by the 
abstraction of the impure humors from the system generally. 

In affections of the throat and bowels, | cannot too strongly recommend the external 
juse of the BRANDRETH LINIMENT, it will materially expedite the cure. There is no 
outward remedy at all to be compared to this Liniment, which has the effect of taki 
jout inflammation wherever it isapplied. Incases of Fever and Ague the BRANDRET 
|PiLLS are a never-failing cure, the first dose should be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
jeffect, afterwards two Pills night and morning, and drink cold Pennyroyal tea, a cup full, 
jsay two or three timesaday. The cure is sure. 
| Kemember, the great blessing the BRAN DRETII PILLS secure to the human body, is 
|\PURE BLOOD. 
| When your blood is once pure nothing in the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
nothing will sour upon your stomach ; you may eat anything in reason; and the greater 
variety of food the better blood is made. A!l who have weak stomachs, are spep- 
itic, or in any way affected im body, should without delay resort to BRANDRETH'’S 
{PILLS—which will indeed strengthen the iife principle, and by perseverance with them, 
lentirely renew the whole body ; the materials now in it good, will be kept so; those bad, 


|\displaced and removed. Good Blood cannot make bad bone or bad flesh. And bear im 


jmind, the BRANDRETH’S PILLS surely purify the Blood. 
The following case from Col. J. Hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a member of the Ohio Le- 
igisiature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 
Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 
ithis city, who have been cured of a similar afijction, 
Jackson, C.H., Aug. 1, 1844. 


Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
'L take pleasure in informing you that for six cr seven years prior to 184v | suffered inces- 
‘santly with a nervous headache. | applied to the most eminent physicians im Ohio for 
jreliet, but received none whatever. | being much prejudiced to ali patent medicines 

refused to use your Pilis; finally my headache increased daily ; | as a last resort, and 
veven without faith, bought a box of you: Vegetable Universal Pills. Un going to bed | took 
'5 pills, Next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since | have been partially attacked, | again applied to 
lyour Pills and ail was iorthwith well. I cannot speak too highly of your Pills, for nothing 
welieved me but them. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
jand feel that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

| Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
jalmost every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. (Ag.17: 


INDIGESTION 
MOST PREVALENT IN WARM WEATHER. 
Use Parr’s Life Pills where Health is a Desideratum. 
MPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—In no season does the blood and secretions of the hu- 
man system undergo more striking change than in the fail of the year. If we turn 
ito Nature, the changes in the vegetable world are found to be not only strikingly analo- 
goss. but to have a strong influence on tne healthy or diseased condition of the body. 
|From the decay of autumn, andthe morbid and deathlike state of winter, there springs 
jnew lite and beauty. The effect of this decreased activity in ail inanimate matter, as 


|| well as on our physical system, renders the use of some simple medicine—especially to 


\those of a slender constitution—of absolute importance. This is the time effectually to 
jassist nature in renewing and strengthening the power of the vital organs. Of these 
functions, none have a more intimate connection than the stomach and liver. The pre- 
jsence of food in the stomach, and the healthy operation of the digestive powers, furnish 
the only natural stimulant to the Liver. But whenever the coatings of the former be- 
come weak and morbid, both the quantity and quality of the secretions are greatly mo- 
idified ; the naturai stimulus is diminished—the bile is improperly secreted, anu disease of 
\the liver, or chronic affections in one form or another, are aimost sure tofollow. In this 
critical condition, to give a healthy tone to the stomach, and to free the blood of its im- 
2 thereby preventing months, and it may be years, of suffering, Para’s Lirz 
\PiLLs are a pertectiy gentile and effectual medicine. its celebrated author was for more 
jthan a century not only a close and constant student of the me ‘icinal properties of plants, 
jbut of their adaptation to the cure of every class of internal diseases Although in early 
‘lifea ntly a hopeijess invalid, the use of this medicine restored and continued him ia 
jhealth and vigor to the extreme age of 152 years. These Pills are exceedingly mild in 
their operation, and may be given to children as well as adults with the utmost securi- 
ty. To their superiority in t'i- respect over most of the vegetable medicine in use, thou 
sands are constantly & 

The Proprietors have seduiously avoided that system of pulfng so generally resorted 
to, yet their Pills have won a degree of popular iavor uveXam py d in the lusiory of any 
family medicine. It is now only twelve months since they established th ir agency in 
the United States, and the monthly sales are exceeding upwards of ten thousand boxes. 
‘They give these as simple facts, wishing the medicine to rest alone on its intrinsic value. 
\No ship going to sea should be without them. Families having once used them will al- 
\ways have a supply. 

Sold Retail by all respectable Druggists, and Wholesale by Thomas Roberts & Co., 117 
Fulton Street. ‘ Ag. 10. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
ALBany, Aug. }, 184. , 


Tothe Sheriff of the City and County of New York :— 

I> SIR—Notice is hereby given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 
lelected, to wit :— 

A Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of this State. 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 
Four Canal Commissioners. . 
A Senator for the First Senatorial ee goa supply the vacancy which will accrae 
by the expiration of the term of service of J B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next. 
A Representative in the 29th of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Wards of said City and County ; also, 
a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth District, consisting of the 6th, 7th 
10th and 13th Wards of the said City and County. Also, a Representative in the said 
Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the 8th, 9tb and 14th Wards of the said Cit 
and County, and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Semele | 
Seasiet, cetalating of the lith, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Wards of said City and County 
of New York. 
Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members ef Assembly. 

Yours respectfully, 8S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, Aug. 5, 1844 

The above is ished pursuant to the aotice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and vided. 

WILLIAM JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
| the public Newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. lst, Chap. Gth, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 


froma who can give information as to the brothers is requested te communicate as 
New York, September 28, 1844. St.28-3t. 


Ag.17-3m} 
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SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN {MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring, 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy.. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 
If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they, 
might almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. Llow con- 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands) 
from misery to those who possess It, What an awount of sullering has been relieved) 
and what a still greater amcunt of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands s Sar-| 
saparilla! ‘The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract-) 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor, The eed 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has) 
been made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under) 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complains, 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been) 
Taiseu as it were from the tank of disease, and now withregenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the eflicacy of this inestimable preparation. 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
New York, July 25, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—! consider it but an act of justice to you to state the lollow- 
ing facts in reference to the great benefit | have received in the cure of an obstinate 
TANCEROUS ULCER On my breast. 

| was atcended eighteen months by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- 
vice and counsel of one of our most able and experienced surgeons, without the least) 
benefit whatever. Ali the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five, 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with caustic three times a day, and for six it, 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nitric acid, and the cavity or internal ulcer) 
was so large that it held over“an ounce of the solution. The Doctor probed the ulcer! 
and examined the bone, and said the disease was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and if! 
I did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the resutt would be fatal. | was, 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examined, but finding no relief from) 
what had been done and feeling that 1 was rapidly getting worse, | almost despaired of 
recovery and considered my case nearly hopeless. 

Seeing various testimonials and ce:tificates of cure by the use of ‘ Sanns’s SaRsaPa- 
RILLA,” in cases similar to my ower, | concluded to try a few bottles, several of which! 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my uisease, produced no very de- 
cided change ; considering this as the ouly probable cure jor my case, | persevered, until, 
the disease was entirely cured. It is now over eleven mouths since the cure was com-| 
pleted ; there is not the slightest appearance of a retura. I therefore pronounce myself 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** Sanvs’s SARSAPARILLA,” as I took no other medi-| 
cine of any kind during the time I was using it, nor have J taken any since. Piease .excuse 
this long deferred acknowledgment, which | think it my duty to make. Your valuable 
Sarsaparilla cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could,| 
and | feel myself under lasting obligationsto you. ican say many things | cannot write,| 
and | do most respectfully invite ladies afflicted as | have been to call upon me and | will, 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other things in reference to the 


case. NANCY J. MILLER, 

218 Sullivan-st., next door to the Methodist Charch. 
' The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The, 
writer, Mr. Almy,is a gentieiman of the first respectability, Justice of the Peace, &c.' 
The patient suifered for years with Fever Sores on his legs, aud could tind no relief until 
he used Sands’s Sarsaparilla. Mr. Almy, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— 

Gentiemen— It has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of 
Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it | do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Harris says 
thatfour of his sures are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He 
further says that he has no pain in the affected limb whatever—that his sleep is of the 
most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, “what a change!" and earnestly inquire 
what he haw been doing! He has gained in flesh very much, aud is able to work at his 
trade,—which is that of ashoemaker— without any inconvenience, ‘This isthe substance 
of his narrative—but the picture | cannot in any way here do justice to. The manner, 

i , the faith, and the exhilarating etfect upon his spirits, you can but faintly 


the 
imagine. He requests me to say he will come and sce you as surely as he lives. — May) 
God continue to bless your endeayours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is 


the fervent prayer of your sincere friend. - 
HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. | 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 
Baltimore, June 10, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.-—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarfiparilia. 1 was attacked in the year 1539 with a scrofulous af-) 
tection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nuse and surrounding} 
parts until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed,, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums causing a discharge 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task) 
to pull them out with a slight yerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that, 
1 was rendered pertectly miserable. 1 consulted the first physicians in the city, but with) 
little benefit. Every thing I heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as aj 
last resort was recommended a change of air; but this like other remedies, did no good ; 
the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was alfected. But, 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilla. 1 pro- 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less time than 
three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effected 
the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me- 
dicine and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend, 

DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 

Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front-st., 

where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this cure. 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 

Personally appeared before me the above-named Daniel McConnikan, and made oath 

of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents.—I have just received « letter from my father in 

Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla. | have no doubt 


DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
HERE are inthe world med:cines adapted to the cure of diseases of every form 
and every symptom, And when men follow the instinct of their natures, they use 
BRANDRETH’s PILLs for the cure of their maladies. And those who have done so have 
not had cause for repentance with reference thereto. These Pills are, indeed, quietly 
b ing the reliable medicine of mankind; for all who use them in accordance with 
the printed directions, find so much benefit indivicually, that they recommend them to 
ail such of their triends that may not at the time be enjoying good health. ‘These uni- 
versally celebrated Pilis take out of the body all diseased, decayed, or unhealthy parti- 
cles; tuey eradicate everything from the human body contrary to its healthy conajtion, 
No matter of how long duration the complaint may have been, there is every chance of 
recovery when the Pilis are commenced with, and it is utterly impossible for them to 
injure ; nearly a century’s use has proved them innocent as bread, yet all-powerful for 
the removal of disease, whether chronic or recent, infectious or otherwise. We have 
an account \o settle with ourselves as regards the pleasures and pains of life. It is soon 
stated. Suppose you are highly favoured by nature, having a sound mind ina sound 
body, the lot of but few. You cannot but be affected when you observe so much suffer- 
ing from bodily infirmity around you ; which neither riches nor the palliative prescrip- 
tions of physicians are able to obviate. Even the best health is insecure unless a cer- 
tain remedy can be used when the first advances of sickness comes on. If then you 
would avoid this state of things, and you are anxious to secure your owa health, your 
judginent, and a long vigorous old age, take Hrandreth’s Pills; with them youcan ne- 
ver err; and you will avoio all the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
one whose heaith is not periect take them daily for one month ; instead of weakening 
you, you will find al! your faculties of mind and body improved: all kinds of food will 
give you pleasure, and none whatever will disagree witn you. Your digestion will pre- 
ceed smoothly and pleasantly, your stomach will not require the assistance of wine, bit- 
ters, or drams ; in fact, you will soon learn these things are injurious, The reason it is 
easy to explain: Digestion is effected solely by the suivent power ot the bile. This bile 
is made by, and secreted from the blood. It is produced by the same operation from the 
blood as is the growth of the body, or any part thereof, as the bones, the hair, the eye, 
or the nails. By the use of Brandreth’s Pills you expel out of the body those corrupt 
humours which impede digestion, and cramp nature in al! per operations. Those hu- 
mours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Coneumption, Piles, and, in fact, all the 
lor.g catalogue of diseases to which humanity is subject, but which are reducible to one, 
ImpuRITY OF BLoop. Custom has designated the name of the disease by the place upon 
which the impurity of the blood settles, or deposites itself ; thus, upon the lungs, Con- 
sumption, Upon the muscles, Rhenmatism ; if upon the skin, Erysipelas and Leprosy ; 
open the knee, a White Swel!ing ; and wherever pain is felt, or any feeling ia any pait 
of the contrary to health, there the impurity of the blood is endeavoring to establish its 
evilinfluence. Soin Costiveness it is occasioned by the impurity of the blood, which 
has become seated upon the muscles of the bowels, and which prevents the proper ac- 
tion of the bile to produce the daily evacuation of morbid deposites. But all these effects 
of impure blood are cured or preveated by the use of Branpretu’s Pitts. In a word, 
they will give the power and vfgor to the human constitution it was intended to have 
by nature, and which it possessed before the absurd notions of tne great advantages of 
Tonic or bracing, and mineral medicines were acted upon. Instead of finding your di- 
gestive powers and strength diminish, as you will be told by doctors and other interested 
persons, you will find your strength and digestion daily improve, and all the energies of 
your mine and body more lively and vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
every day adding to your well veing by the simple operation of evacuating from your body 
the noxious humours of the biood, the source of all the palu and misery experienced in the 
human body. Such is the benign operation of Brandreth’s Pilis, that they only take out 
of the body what is hurtful to it, thus producing its purification and its perfect health. 
The Brandreth Pills are the best medicine for families and sehools. No medicme is 
so well adap ed for the occasional sickness of children. By having them in the house, 
and giving them when the first symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
affair of only a few hours ; and in scarlet fever, measies, aud worms, there is no medi- 
cine so sate and so sure to cure. It is all that should be used, or onght to be used. | 
speak as a father, and from experience. 

Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will insure them from severe 
sickness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
Pills are harmless, They increase the powers of life—they do not depress them. Fe- 
males will find them to secure thatstate of health which every mother wishes to en- 
joy. Incostiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
a safe anu ctiectual remedy. 

There is no medicine So safe as this; it is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 
rally used by numerous ladies during their confinement, to the exclusion of all other 
purgatives ; and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify 
the blood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, in a manner so simple as to 
give every day ease and pleasure. 

Man wiil be born to-day of bliss, compared to whathas hitherto been his lot, weighed 
down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 


||how to alleviate until this discovery was presented to the world. The weak, the feeble, 


the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
sician. Adapted to ail circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever in- 
vented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking colds. 

THE BRANDRETH FiLuLs are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
in every town in the United Siates. Let all who purchase enquire for the certificate, 
on which are fac similes of the labels on the box, it like the Pills, they are genuine—if 
not, not. There has yet been, | believe, no counterfeit of the new labels, and it is to be 
hoped there will not, for it is impossivie to imagine a greater ciime than that of making 
money by the miseries of mankind. 

The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
Principal Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The retail) offices are 241 
Hudson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth is the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
and J. Wilson, Main-street, Jersey City. Parker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
with full directions in English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and German. 

Observe the Red Printing onthe Top and Bottom Label. Onevery Box of Genuine 
Brandreth Pills, BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’s PILLs js printed over Two Hundred times in 
Red ink. Remefitber to see to this, and you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
Pills. tSept. 2].) 


HE RAILROAD HOTEL, dS6tb St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville —THOMAS F. LENNOX 
late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces tv his friends his new location 

in Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekdays and half houriy on Sundays. 
This Establishment will be found one of the most suitabie snd convenient stopping 
places en roule to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 
and which is within two minutes waik of the R, R. Hotel. 
Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 
Private Rooms tor Parties. 
An excellent Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 


ments. 


he can be the means of selling a great deal, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his 
family. Last Decemver | was sent for to see my sister before she died, she having been 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time I went over to see her, she 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. | carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsapaijila, and with the consent of her physician she commenced 
taking it that night. Ireime‘ned with her three days, and left her rapidly improving. Her 
husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. | sent one dozen bottles} 
which I believe will effect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 
through me to procure an agencyfor selling your valuabie medicine ‘9 that neighbour- 
hood. Respectfuily, J. M. OWENS. 

repared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A.B. & D. Sands, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, John Musson, Quedec, J. W. Brent, King- 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, Agents for the Proprietors 
by special appointment. 

Price $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is svbject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparilla, ~ a 
no Tr. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orteans. 


~ 


jsucceeding day, viz :— 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Selfing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, Jung 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Eng!and, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April I 
Oxford, ‘J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, ey 16 
Montezuma, (new). A. W. Lowber, |July 16, Nov. 16, Mar.16Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1! 
Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1)Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper,|Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June i 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1,Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June J6 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. }6, May 16|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 

dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. é 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 

est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengess 

Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 

descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 

Inished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
els or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


L. J. Webster A. L. Norton, H. B. Wellman. 
Wilson & Broww , audJee Dater 4 Miller, 


Merle, Esq., 
Aung: 


For freight 
OF PASSAKS, APPLY GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, of 
H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Feb, 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoq 
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